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Again the question comes, in the Sunday-schools 
and pulpits, Who is readiest for the autumn’s work,— 
those who have had their vacation, or those who have 
kept steadily at work? If you think your way has 
been the best one, now is the time to show it. 


A bad opinion of us by our enemies, we think, 
seldom comes from any real demerit of ours. But 
the good opinion of us by those who regard us favor- 
ably is, we think, the just desert of our merits. Yet, 
if we knew it, there is often more of our demerit 
behind the bad opinion of an enemy, than there is of 
merit behind thé good opinion of a friend. In one 
case we ought to feel warned; in the other, we ought 
to be stimulated. 


Not only are we likely to judge a man by his 
looks, but it is often fair for us to do so; for a man 
is in large measure responsible for his personal appear- 
ance. A man’s character shapes his outer being; and 
his life and thoughts are all the time impressing them- 
selves on his countenance, and evidencing themselves 


we must have in view that which shows what he is in 
his inner self, rather than that which shows what his 
outer self was to begin with. In looking into a man’s 
face as a window, we ought to have an eye to what is 
to be seen of the room beyond it, instead of resting 
our gaze on the sash and the glass, with their original 
imperfections or uncouthness. 


Pity often takes the place, in a large soul, which 
indignation would have inasmall one. The smaller 
minded man grows indignant when he finds himself 
slighted or treated unjustly by another. The man of 
broader views and of higher manhood has, in such 
a case, real pity for the one who can bear himself so 
unworthily. “I sometimes feel,” says Dr. Holmes, 
“as if we ought to love the crippled souls with a 
certain tenderness which we need not waste on noble 
natures. One who is born with such congenital in- 
capacity that nothing can make a gentleman of him, 
is entitled, not to our wrath, but to our profoundest 
sympathy [or pity].” It isnot pleasant for a wise 
man to be jeered at by a driveling idiot; but how 
much better it is to be the one thus jeered at than 
the one who jeers! 


Fault-finding is always a very poor business. Criti- 
cism may be a very proper performance. It requires 
only a very small man and a very mean nature to 
perceive and to point out faults. To be a true critic, 
one must have largeness of mind and a spirit of fair- 
ness; for criticism includes the discerning of the 
beauties as well as the defects of that which is under 
examination. If you would be a critic, or would do 
the work of a critic, in any sphere of life, you owe 
it to yourself and to the cause of truth to make it 
clear at the start that you are not a mere fault-finder. 
Before you point out any fault you would have cor- 
rected, you must designate some beauty which is 
worthy of admiration, and which ought not to be 
changed. Then, when you have proved that you 
have the best side of a critic’s powers, it will do for 
you to enter upon the critic’s inferior work. If ever, 
under any circumstances, you tell another of his 
faults before you commend his good traits, or if you 
point out the defects in a piece of work of his before 
you speak of its attractions, you seem to be a fault- 
finder rather than a critic; and so you seem to be a 
person who is wholly out of place in the world. 


_ Our surveys of the events in life are prospective 
and retrospective. The sight anticipatory is generally 
less true and complete, though more fascinating, than 
the sight subsequent to the occurrence. The forward 
look is still invested with the charm of novelty ; it is 
frequently a sight of the fair outside, a sight that fills 
the eye and overpowers the sense; it is a sight in 
which the imperfections and defects, concealed, it may 
be, by art, overweighed, it may be, by the general im- 
pression of the view, are likely to be unnoted. At 
the best, the first sight must seize on a general out- 
line, of which the details and filling out are yet to a 
great extent unknown ; and so imagination and fancy 
fill out and finish the bare lines to suit our own indi- 
vidual fancy. Thus the first sight becomes a lovely, 
living, and perfect picture to our eye; yet in all 
likelihood it will prove to be very different from this 
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spective surveys, bright and beautiful in their promise, 
vanish before our eyes as charming illusions, and 
that so many retrospéctive surveys rise up before our 
disenchanted eyes as sights of bitter disappointment. 
But still the re-view is a substantial gain over the 
pre-view. To have reached the point of review is to 
have made a decided advance. The hesitations and 
agitations before the unknown have given way to the 
serene and the settled. There is now assurance where 
before there was doubt. 
where before there was hope. If the prospect is more 
charming than the retrospect, it is also more vague.’ 
If it is brighter with promise, it is also, or ought to 
be, darker with apprehensions. If the retrospect is 
more sober than the prospect, it is also more substan- 
tial, settled, and*serene in its satisfactions. If, how- 
ever, we are one with Him who sees the end from the 
beginning, the future is as sure to us as the past, 
whether we can see it as clearly or not. 





LETTING ALONE AS A MEANS OF 
CHILD-TRAINING. 


Not doing is always as important, in its time and 
place, as doing; and this truth is as applicable in 
the realm of child-training as elsewhere. Child- 
training is a necessity, but there is a danger of over- 
doing in the line of child-training. The neglect of 
child-training is a great evil. Over-doing in the 
training of a child may be even a greater evil. Both 
evils ought to be avoided. In order to their avoidance, 
their existence and limits as evils must be recognized. 

Peculiarly is it the case that young parents who 
are exceptionally conscientious, and exceptionally 
desirous of being wise and faithful in the discharge 
of their parental duties, are liable to err in thedirec- 
tion of over-doing in the training of their children. 
It is not that they are lacking in love and tenderness 
toward their little ones, or that they are naturally 
inclined to severity as disciplinarians ; but it is that 
their mistaken view of the methods and limitations of 
wise child-training impels them to an injudicious 
course of watchful strictness with their children, even 
while that course runs counter to their affections and 
desires as parents, Their very love and fidelity cause 
them to harm their children by over-doing in their 
training, even more than the children of parents less 
wise and faithful are harmed by a lack of systematic 
training. 

A young father who was an earnest student of 
methods of child-training, and who sincerely desired 
to be faithful in the training of his first child at any 
cost to his feelings of loving tenderness toward that 
child, made a mistake in this direction, and received 
a lesson accordingly. His child was as full of atfec- 
tion as she was of life and spirit. She had not yet 
learned what she might do and what she might not 
do, but she was rapidly developing impulses and 
tastes in various directions. Her father had heard 
much about the importance of parental training and 
discipline, but had heard nothing about the danger 
of over-doing in this line ; hence he deemed it his duty 
to be constantly directing or checking his child, so 
as to keep her within the limits of safety and duty 
as he saw it. 

To his surprise and regret, the father found that, 
while his little daughter was not inclined to wayward- 





in reality. Thus it comes to pass that so many pro- 
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ness or disubedience, she was steadily coming into a 
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state of chronic resistance to his attempts at her 
’ stricter goverifing. This resistance was passive rather 
than active, but it was none the less real for that. 
She would not refuse to obey, but she would not ‘be 
ready or prompt to obey. She would not be aroused 


to anger or show any open sign of disrespect, but she | 


would seem unable or unwilling to act as she was 
told to. Kind words and earnest entreaties were of 
ho avail at this point, neither were they ever resented 
or explicitly rejected. If punishment was attempted, 
she submitted to it with a good grace, but it seemed 
to have no effect in the way of removing the cause 
of original trouble. The father never lost his temper, 
or grew less loving toward his child; he prayed for 
guidance, and he gave his best thought to the problem 
before him; but all to no apparent purpose. The 
matter grew more and more serious, and he was the 
more bewildered. 

One day, after a serious struggle with his little 
daughter over a matter that would have been a trifling 
one except as it bore on the question of her character 
And welfare, the father left his house with a heavy 
heart, and almost in despair over this question of 
wise child-training. At the door he met a friend, 
‘much older than himself, with whom he had been a 

co-worker in several spheres of Christian activity. 
_ Beeing his troubled face, that friend asked him the 
cause of his evident anxiety, and the young father 
opened his heart and told the story of his trouble. 
*Tsn’t the trouble, that you are over-doing in the 
training of your child?” asked the listener ; and then 
he went on to give his own experience in illustration 
of the meaning of this question. 
“My first child was my best child,” he said ; “and I 
harmed her for life by over-doing in her training, as 
I now see, in looking back over my course with her, I 
thought I must be training her all the time, and 
I forced issues with her, and took notice of little 
things, when I would have done better to let her 
alone. So she was checked unduly, and shut up 
within herself by my course with her; and she grew 
upina rigid and unnatural constraint which ought not 
to have been hers. [saw my mistake afterwards, and I 
allowed my other children more freedom, by letting 
them alone except when they must be interfered 
with ; and I’ve seen the benefit of this course. My 
rule with all my children, since my first, has been to 
avoid an issue with them on a question of discipline 
Whenever [ could do so safely. And the less show of 
ttaining there ia, in bringing up a child, the better, as 
T see it.” 

This was a revelation to that young father. He 
_ determined at once to try to act on its suggestions, 
“since the opposite course had been such a signal fail- 
ure inhis hands. When again in his home, an oppor- 
tunity for an experiment was soon before him. His 
little daughter came into the room, through a door 
-Which she had been repeatedly told to push to after 
she had passed it. Without any special thought on 
the subject, the father, who sat writing at his desk, 
said, as often before: “Push the door to, darling.” 
And, as often before, the child stood quiet and firm, 
as if in expectation of a new issue on that point. 
The counsel of the morning came into the father's 
mind, and he said gently, “ You needn’t shut the 
door to, darling, if you don’t want to. Papa will do 
‘it,’ and at once he stepped and closed the door, re- 
turning afterwards to his desk, without a word of 
rebuke to his child. 


This was a new experience to the poor over-taxed 


child. She stood in perplexed thought for a few | 
minutes. 
asking to be tuken up on his knee, she clasped her 
arms about his neck, and said: “ Dear papa, 
gorry I didn’t shut that door. I will next time. 
Please forgive me, dear papa.” 
beginning of a new state of things in that home. The 
father had learned that there was a danger of: over- 
doing in the work of child-training, and his children 
were afterwards the gainers by his added knowledge. 

In the case of this father, the trouble had been 
that he made too many direct issues with his child 














Then she came lovingly to her father, and, | 


on questions’ of tates and: ebcatin 6, ‘aa that 
thus he provoked conflicts which might have been 
wisely avoided. After this new experience, he was 
very cautious at this point, and he soon found’ that 
his child could be traiged to obey without consider- 
ing so often the possibility of resisting or, questioning 
parental authority. When, in any case, an issue had 
to be accepted, the circumstances were so well con- 
sidered that the child as well as the parent saw that 
its right outcome was the only outeome. 
of this father had been“the error of a thoughtful and 
deliberate disciplinarian, who was as yet but partially 
instructed ; but there are also thoughtless and incon- 
siderate parents who harm, if they do not ruin, their 
children’s dispositions by over-doing in what they 
call. child-training. -And this.error ig worse than 
the other. 

There are many parents who seem to suppose that 
their chief work in the training of a child is to be 
incessantly commanding or prohibiting ; telling the 
child to do this or to do that,and not to do this, that, 
or the other. But this nagging a:child is not train- 
ing a child; on the contrary, it is destructive of all 
training on the part of him who is: addicted ‘to it. 
It is not the driver who is training a horse, but one 
who neither is trained nor can train, who is all the 
time “ yanking” at the reins, or “thrapping” them 
up and down. ' Neither parent nor driver, in such a 
case, can do as much in the direction of training by 
doing incessantly, as by letting alone judiciously. 
“Don’t be always don’ting,” is a bit of counsel to 
parents that can hardly be emphasized too strongly: 
Don’t be always directing, is a companion precept 
to this. Both injunctions are needful, with the ten- 
dency of human nature as it is. 

Of course, there must be explicit commanding and 
explicit prohibiting in the process of child-training ; 
but there must also be a large measure of wise let- 
ting alone. When to prohibit and when to com- 
mand, in this process, are questions that demand 
wisdom, thought, and character; and more wisdom, 
more thought, and more character, are needful in 
deciding the question when to let the child alone. 
The training of a child must go on incessantly ; but 
a large share of the time it will best go on by the 
operation of influences, inspirations, and inducements, 
in the direction of a right standard held persistently 
before the child, without anything being said on the 
subject to the child at every step in his course of 
progress. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Tf there is one truth above another that The Sunday 
School Times has giveu special emphasis to during the 
past ten years, it is that a lie, acted or spoken, is never, 
never, never justifiable; that it cannot be justifiable 
under any circumstances or for any purpose whatsoever; 
that not even God himself could lie or could authorize 
a lie, since the one all-dividing line in the universe is 
the line between the true and the false, between the God 
of truth and the “father of lies.” On this subject there 
have been printed scores of columns in these pages 
within that period. Yet there are readers of The Sun- 
day School Times who still seem to be in honest doubt 
as to which side of the all-dividing Jine the Editor 
would have them take their stand, to live or to dié; 
in the moment of extremest temptation. The question 
was newly raised in connection with the recent lesson 
on “The Auginting of David” (1 Sam. 16 : 1-13), where 
Samuel is directed by the Lord to say that he comes to 
Bethlehem to sacfifice, when he purposes alsd the 
anointing of David as Saul’s successor. A Christian 
lawyer, of Central New York, thinks that this inei- 


dent with its teachings was slighted i in the lesson-helps | 
' given. in these pages. 
I'm | 


He says: 


In teaching this lesson I started out, under your guidance, to 


eluim that there was no deception in Samuel’s saying “I came 
And that was the | 


to sacrifice,” when, in fact, his chief and original object was to 
anoint.David. The sacrifice was clearly au after-thought gotten 
up to veil his real purpose from Saul. The facts, to my mind, 


| are too clearly stated in the, text to bear any other construction. 


I closed the lesson, convinced by the class disctission that there 
was a real and intended deception involved in the transaction, 
and that your lesson-helpers had helped in the wrong direction. 
Dr. Green’s position that Samuel did not tell the whole truth is 
no doubt correct, but it does not meet the case, The question 


The érror | 








a: Did he withhold tthe truth in eo nego 
sion as to his errand? The writer of Added Points Says that 
a “concealment of truth may be justifiable,” 


: etc.; but that j is 
not all Samuel did. Samnel, under the direotion of God, 


planned to hide the truth with the avewed purpose of—what? 
Making Saul think that sacrifice was his only errand to Beth, 
lehem, when, in fact, his real business there was somethj 
else ; think that his errand there did’ not ¢oncern him (Say 1}, 
When, in fact, it was of vital interest to him. What is this if 
it is not deception? To my mind, this lesson teaches that qe. 
ception is, under certain circumstances, permissible. One of 
my scholars sought to parry the point by saying that Samue 
did not in fact tell Saul anything; he only made a public 
announcement of his purpose to sacrifice, without mentioning 
his other business, and, in this way, permitted Saul to deceive 
himself. This is a good legal point, but it does not meet the 
moral question. Deception may be practiced by keeping still 
as well as by the use of words. The difficulty lies in the fac 
that the sacrifice was only announced for the purpose of keep. 
ing the king-business in the dark. Much of the work of poli. 
ticians and lawyers, so much condemned, liés in just such 
things, and they are called tricks, ete. I wish your lesson. 
helpers had treated the subject fully. Every sharp boy in the 
school had his mind on the point, and some eighteen teachers, 
like myself, were taken at a disadvantage. When such is the 
case, more harm is likely to be done than good. The hard 
points ‘like this one should not be skimmed over, but the 
teachers should be warned of them, and told how to meet thein, 
I think your writers slighted this part of the lesson, It may 
not'be difficult to others, but to mie the question is one of great 
perplexity, How far can a Christian publish one thing as his 
object, for the purpose of keeping his real design in the dark? 
How far may we go in order to hide our real designs from 
others in the public announcement of something else? I do 
not’ remember a more important and practical question, in the 
lessons recéntly, than this, Your paper left us in the dark, 
where I still remain: Dees cs) 
Our correspondent’s assertion that ‘the sacrifice was 
clearly an afterthought gotten up to veil his real pur. 
pose from Saul” is unauthorized by the facts, and is an 
i}lustration of the way in which good men often jump at 
a conclusion in their Bible reading, when farther study 
would disclose added facts tending to réconcile the nat- 
rative with the general trénd of Bible teachings. A 
representative of the Lord like Samuel was accustomed 
to go from place to place in his field, sometimes for the 
purpose of offering a sacrifice, which intluded a feast, 
and sometimes for the purpose of calling the people. to 
account for their special misdeeds, In this instance, 


Ing 


‘Samuel’ was going Oh a peaceful mission, and the "Lord 


told him to go straight along in the line of his ordinary 
business, and not be worrying over dangers that had no 
existence save in his fears. Instead of the sacrifice being 
“clearly an after-thought gotten up to veil his real pur- 
pose,” ft was the natural thing for him to do from the 
start, as the Lord reminds him when he says that Samuel 
had better fix his mind on that. As to the general ques- 
tion, “‘ How far can a Christian publish one thing as his 
object, for the purpose of keeping his real design in the 
dark?” the same ariswer must be given here as many 
times before. We are never justified in affirming—by 
word or by silence—that which is not true. We must 
never. deliberately conceal from aiiother that which the 
other is fully entitled to know. We have a right to con- 
ceal from another, by‘all efforts within the limits of actual 
truth, that which the one from whom we conceal it is not 
fully entitled to know. Samuel’s action seems to be 
clearly within these bounds, and therefore justifiabie. 
The scholar, in the Christian lawyer's Bible class, who 
said that Samuel “ only made a public announcement of 
his business to sacrifice [his “real”? business so far] 
without mentioning his other business [which was not 
Saul’s business, but was a matter between Saul’s Sove-. 
reign and Samuel}; and in this way permitted Saul to 
deceive himself,” made not only “a good legal point,” 
but also a point that is of prime importance in funda- 
mental moral distinctions, if only the limitations above 
indicated are observed in the applications of the involved 
principle, Intending to conceal what we have a right 
to conceal is not only proper in its.time and place, but 
it may be our first duty for the hour,—if in our conceal- 
ing we affirm nothing by,word or silence that is not true. 
If others are thereby deceived, the responsibility fortheir 
deception is theirs. If, however, that which we would 
conceal is something which we have no right to conceal 


| from those from whom we are concealing it, and they are, 


by our effort, deceived, the responsibility for their decep- 
tion is ours. In no case, whatever be the motive, is it 
right for us to affirm by word, by sign, or by silence, that 
which is not true, or to deny that which is true. 


There was never more interest than at present in the 
study of biblical archwology and in the locating of bibli- 
cal sites; nor was there ever a time when progress in 
this line of investigation was waking more rapidly than 
just now. Peculiar importance attaches to the question 
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original al home of the Semitic race; and as a factor 
ae problem the location of “Ur of the Chaldees,” 
from which Abram emigrated to Haran and Canaan, 

ust be considered. “There has been no small difference 
ot inion on this point ; ‘yet there is at present a nearer 
is nace than before to unanimity in favor of one 
alily. A reference to this locality, recently made in 
these pages, by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Laurie, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, has called out the following letter 


from the Rev. George B. Nutting, of Northfield, Min- 


nesota : 

In an article by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Laurie, in The Sunday 
School Times of May 11, Ur of the Chaldees is asserted to have 
been where Mugheir now is; that is, in about north latitude 
thirty-one degrees, and longitude forty-five degrees east from 
Greenwich ; six hundred miles, almost due east, from Jerusa- 
lem. Having resided in Mesopotamia, as a missionary, twelve 
years, and studied the question with a good deal of interest, 
and in favorable circumstances for ascertaining the truth, I 
desire briefly to set forth some reasons which perfectly satisfy 
me that Ur could not have been where Dr. Laurie and some 
other writers locate it; and also reasons, which I think will 
appear conclusive to your readers, for locating it in latitude 
thirty-even degrees north, and longitude thirty-eight degrees 
east, about four hundred and thirty miles north-north-east from 
Jerusalem. It could not have been where Mugheir now is, 
because (1), according to the Bible, Ur was in a region known 
to be in possession of a people called Chaldees, or Chaldeans, 
when Moses wrote Genesis, say about 1500 B. C.; but the region 
in which Mugheir is situated, near Babylon, was not in posses- 
sion of that people until nearly seven hundred years later. 
The Hebrew word translated Chaldees, or Chaldeans, is always 
Chasdim, the plural form of Chesed, fourth son of Nahor, 
Abraham’s brother (Gen. 22: 22). There is no other Chesed 
mentioned in the Bible. From Isaiah 23; 13 it appears that 
the Chaldeans were, before they immigrated into what was 
afterwards known in history as Chaldea, a nomadic tribe dwell- 
ing in the wilderness. “The Chaldeans,” says Bishop Lowth, 
“are supposed to have had their origin, and taken their name, 
from Chesed, the son of Nahor, the brother of Abraham. They 
were known by that name in the time of Moses. They were a 
rude, uncivilized, barbarous people, without laws, without set- 
tled habitations, wandering in a wide desert country, and 
addicted to rapine, like the wild Arabians, Such they are 
represented to have been in the time of Job, and such they 
continued to be until Assur, some powerful king of Assyria, 
gathered them together, and settled them in Babylon and the 
neighboring country.” ‘“ When Isaiah wrote this prophecy ” 
(Isa. 23), says Bishop Newton (B. C. 718), “the Chaldeans 
were the slaves and subjects of the Assyrians,” and “ therefore 
it is the more extraordinary that the. prophet should foresee 
that they would destroy Tyre.” (2.) Ur was in Mesopotamia 
according to the Bible, but Mugheir is not (Act#7:2). (3.) 
Mugheir is not beyond Haran from the standpoint of Moses 
when he wrote Genesis 11 : 31, or of Stephen when he used the 
words recorded in Acts 7 : 1-4; but Ur was, or they could not 
have said that “ Abraham went forth out of Ur of the Chaldees 
to go to the land of Canaan, and came to Haran.” Haran was 
between Ur and Canaan, but it is not between Mugheir and 
Canaan. There is no doubt of the identity of what is still 
called Haran, four hundred miles north-east of Jerusalem, with 
the Bible Haran: (4.) Mugheir is not in the region which 
Abraham (Gen. 24 : 4) calls his native country, where was 
“the city of Nahor,” and where some of his descendants, 
Bethuel and Laban, continued to reside until the time of Jacob, 
and whick was then called Padan Aram. But it will not be 
claimed that the region lying about Mugheir has ever been 
called Padan Aram (Gen. 27 : 42, 43; 28:1, 2,5, 6; 29: 1-4). 
These facts make it certain that Mugheir cannot be the site of 
Ur, and other reasons will appear in another connection. Why 
do I believe Qorfa, four hundred and thirty-five miles north- 
north-east of Jerusalem, to be the site of Ur,—or, as it should be 
written, to correspond with the Hebrew, Oor? (1.) The very 
least (though Dr. Laurie speaks of it as the only) reason is 
similarity of the names, which is greater than that of many 
other modern names to the ancient. Compare Antakia with 
Antiocheia, Ismir with Smyrna, or Iscanderia with Alexandria, 
Sour with Tyre, Saida with Sidon. (2.) It isin Mesopotamia, 
and in a region of country which was in possession of the Chal- 
dees when Moses wrote. (3.) Haran is between it and Canaan, 
on the direct route ; so that it is consistent with the Bible account 
of Moses and Stephen to say that Oorfa and Oor are identical. 
(4.) The vicinity of Serug, a ruined city, about twenty-five miles 
south-west, corroborates the idea that Oorfa and Oor are iden- 
tical; for that is the name of Abraham’s great-grandfather 
(Gen. 11:22). (5.) It is in the region named from Nahor’s 
grandson, Padan Aram, or Plain of Aram, as Oor and Haran 
were (Gen. 24: 4,10; 28:2, 5, 10). (6.) The traditions and 
universal belief of all sects and races of the inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia and Syria affirm Oorfa to be the birthplace of 
Abraham. (7.) The supposition is consistent with words 
of Moses describing Abraham’s journey after he had arrived 
in Canaan, “ Abraham journeyed, going on still towards the 
south ” (Gen. 12 : 9); but how could that language be consistent 
with the supposition that he had started from Mugheir, six hun- 
dred miles east, in which case his previous journeying must all 
have been westward? (8.) It is consistent with what is said in 
Genesis 28 : 2, 5, 10, 11-19, that Jacob, starting from Beersheba 
to go to Haran in Padan Aram, stopped one night on his jour- 
ney toward Haran at Bethel; for the sites of Beersheba and 


Beersheba through Bethel to the north-east would come very 
near to Haran, thirty miles south, and a little east of Oorfa. 


The importance of this subject in both a scientific and 


a biblical aspect justifies the larger space here given to 
its treatment. The Rev. Dr. Laurie, also, was for years 
a missionary in the East, and he has made the subject a 
matter of careful study; but there are facts available to 
all scholars which are entitled to weight in this discus- 
sion, 


discovered large bricks bearing the name of the city of 


More than thirty years ago, Taylor and Loftus 


“Uru” in El-Muqayyar, or Mugheir, one of the few 


remaining Babylonian ruins on the western bank of the 


lower Euphrates, Since this discovery, Assyriologists 


and Old Testament students have come more and more 


to the conclusion that, for various reasons, the biblical 

Ur-Kasdim is to be identified with this famous old 

Babylonian city of Uru, which was founded about 3000 

B.C., and which now lies buried under the desolate 

mound of El-Muqayyar. The reasons by which this 

identification has been supported by Schrader, Friedrich 

Delitzsch, and many eminent Old Testament critics, are 

so numerous and weighty that they cannot be easily over- 

thrown. The discussions of the subject by such scholars 

as Dillmann, Budde, Kittel, and others, have added 

new strength to the theory, instead of diminishing its 

force. The arguments adduced by Mr. Nutting in favor 

of the old theory which finds Ur-Kasdim in Oorfa, not 

far from Haran, have been weighed so fully by Assyri- 

ologists and biblical scholars that it is hardly necessary to 

discuss them here. Yet it may be well to give some of 
the more prominent reasons for identifying the site of 
Ur with Mugheir. It is true that, in the cuneiform lit- 

erature so far published, the name of the Chaldees or 

mat Kaldu does not appear before the ninth century 

B.C, But this silence does not warrant the conclusion 

that the Chaldees were not in the possession of Babylo- 

nia, including Mugheir (Uru), as early as 1500 B.C. As 
yet, only a very few of the hundreds of Babylonian ruins 
with their hidden documents have been excavated; and 
consequently we still know very little, from this source, 
about the Babylonian history of 1500-900 B.C. Itis not to 
be forgotten that the inscription of the ninth century B.C., 
in which the Chaldees are mentioned, is not a Babylo- 
nian text, but an inscription of the Assyrian king 
Ashir-nasirpal (884-860 B. C.). There are many rea- 
sons in favor of Friedrich Delitzsch’s ingenious theory 
(Paradies, pp. 55, 129; Die Sprache der Kossier, p. 61), 
that the powerful and warlike tribes of the Kashsha (the 
Kossaioi of the classical writers), which inhabited the 
mountainous districts of the Zagros on the boundaries 
of Media and Elam, are identical with the Babylonian 
Kashdi and the Hebrew Kasdim. In this case, Ur 
(Mugheir) was.certainly in the hands of the Chaldees 
about 1500 B. C.; for, aecording to the testimony of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, Babylonia, down to the Persian 
Gulf, was occupied by the Kashshfi and ruled by kings 
taken from the Kashsht during the period of about 1525- 
1280 B.C. The claim that “ Chasdim is the plural form 
of Chesed” is against the laws of Hebrew grammar. 
The plural form of a singular Chesed is Chésddim. 
Chasdim (or, better, Kasdim) is rather the plural form of a 
singular form Kasdi (not preserved in the Old Testa- 
ment), which appears as a gentilic noun from Chesed. 
Cf. OM AyY (“lbrim,” the Hebrews) plural of ™Iy 
(“Ibri,” a Hebrew) derived from Eber (Gen. 10: 21). The 
passage quoted from Stephen’s speech as against the 
identification of Uru and Ur of the Chaldees, can 
scarcely be used as an argument. A glance at Meyer’s 
Commentary on the passage shows how great are the 
exegetical difficulties of verses 2and 4. But even aside 
from this fact, the passage is no proof against the iden- 
tification of Uru and Ur of the Chaldees. Although the 
Babylonian Uru was situated on the west bank of the 
Euphrates, and thus did not form a part of Mesopotamia 
in its literal sense, as the land between the Tigris and 
Euphrates; yet it always belonged to Mesopotamia, and 
was, for more than a thousand years, one of the most 
influential capitals of Babylonia or Southern Mesopota- 
mia. With this understanding, and with the restriction 
of Mesopotamia (Acts 7 : 2)to “theland of the Chaldeans” 
(Acts 7: 4), of which Uru was an important city, 
Abraham, dwelling in Ur, could be spoken of as dwell- 
ing in “the land of the Chaldeans” or “in Mesopota- 
mia.” In other words, Mesopotamia, in Acts 7: 2, is to 
be taken politically rather than geographically. Among 
the various roads from Uru to Canaan, either that of 
Hillah-Hit-Dér-Haleb, or that by the way of Mosul- 
Mardin-Birejik-Haleb is ordinarily chosen. A direct 
route to Canaan across the Syro-Arabic desert never 
existed. Since, wfh the exception of a few months, the 
route of Hit-Dér offers no pasture to herds, the only safe 





Bethel are ‘well known, and a straight line produced from 


route Haran was situated. As is indicated by its very 
name (charrdnu meaning road), it was one of the cross- 
ing points of the great caravan-routes leading westward 
and northward. Aside from this fact and from the rich 
pastures which offered plenty of food to his herds, Terah 
was probably attracted to Haran by another considera- 
tion. The same religious atmosphere in which he was 
brought up in Uru he found again in Haran. For both 
places were, since the oldest times, the two principal 
places of worship of the moon-god Sin. With a due 
consideration of these points, it will become clear that 
Haran was situated for Terah on his way to Canaan, 
In fact, it was situated for a Babylonian traveling from 
Uru to Jerusalem on this route, in the same way as 
Liverpool or Southampton lie on the route between 
Philadelphia and Naples to a traveling American, 
There were shorter routes (although no direct route) 
between Uru and Canaan, and there are shorter routes 
between Philadelphia and Naples; but, as it is, usage 
had or has decided to take a longer route for the sake of 
safety and comfort. It is indeed to be hoped that other 
researches in Babylonia will throw added light on the 
location of Ur of the Chaldees; but, in the present 
aspect of the case, the preponderance of scholarly opin- 
ion would seem to be in favor of El-Muqayyar, com- 
mpnly known as Mugheir. 








A SOUL. 
BY MARY F. BUTTS. 


“Say not I have a soul, I am a soul,” 

And have a body builded for my need, 

That I, a soul, may in this great world-scliool 
Study the Master’s works. My earthly house 
Has wondrous windows; mimic galleries lead 
Divinest sounds to me,—deep lessons spelled 
By loving lips, and vast world-melodies. 

I am a soul, set in a sphere compact 

Of transient elements. 

Of these, a little handful serves for home, 
For medium of touch ’twixt me and earth, 
The while I stay—gives fire and food and rest. 
Shall the base stuff strike into me a stain, 
Leave pungent earthy odor? Soul of all, 
Attract me, lest the body should 

Transcend a dwelling’s use. 


North Conway, N. H. 





THE LAMENT OF DAVID OVER 
SAUL AND JONATHAN. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


David is represented in ancient Hebrew tradition as 
the master of lyric poetry. About his name the Psalter 
gradually grew, until, in the time of our Lord, the whole 
of it bore his name. David is used as the name of the 
Psalter even in the New Testament (Heb. 4: 7). 

There are several pieces ascribed to David in the sec- 
ond Book of Samuel: 1, The lament over Saul and 
Jonathan (2 Sam. 1: 19-27); 2, the lament over Abner 
(2 Sam. 3 : 38, 34); 3, the hymn (2 Sam. 22) which is 
given in the Psalter (Psa. 18) in another version; and, 
4, the swan-song (2 Sam. 23 : 1-7). 

We shall limit ourselves at this time to the two dirges, 
The second of these is a little piece of four tetrameter 
lines: , 

Should Abner die as a fool dieth ? 

Thy hands were not bound 

Nor thy feet put in fetters: 

As one falleth before the children of iniquity thou didst fall, 


The Revised Version makes three lines of this piece, 
by neglecting the synonymous parallelism of the two 
middle lines, and combining them into one line. 

The dirge over Saul and Jonathan is a more elaborate 
piece. It was taken by the author of the books of Sam- 
uel from anrancient anthology of Hebrew poetry, called 
the Book of Jashar, which is also referred to, in Joshua 
10: 18, as the source of the ode of the battle of Beth 
Horon. Doubtless many other fine pieces of poetry now 
contained in the Hexateuch and the prophetic historians 
were taken from this anthology and another called the 
book of the wars of Jahveh (Num. 21: 14). 

This dirge, according to the Revised Version, was 
called ‘The Song of the Bow.” Others think that the 
“bow” was the melody to be used with this song, in 
accordance with a well-known usage of our times to give 
the music brief names, a usage which is evident among 
the Hebrews in many titles of the Psalms. 


four beats of the accent. This movement is appropriate 





route for Terah, being a nomad and owner of large herds, 


to odes and dirges, because it is firm, evenly balanced, 


was the northern route via Mardin-Birejik. On this 


The dirge is tetrameter in movement, measured by 









































































































































with emsuras dividing the line; majestic and stately, a 
true marching rhythm. An occasional departure from it 
_ to the trimeter for a more rapid movement gives variety 
and prevents monotony. This is the rhythm of the ode 
of Exodus 15 and the song of Deborah. 
. The dirge has also a refrain, doubtless to be sung by 
the chorus of mourners, This refrain begins each part. 
‘This is suited to the dirge, The ode uses the reffain at 


the close of the parts. This refrain has the same basis 
in the trimeter line: 


“ How are the heroes fallen.” 


But it varies by addition of “In the midst of battle,” 
i the second refrain. It is enlarged in each of the three 
fefrains, in the first by a preceding line: 


“Thy gazelle, O Israe], upon thy high places lies slain!” _. 
In the second refrain the line is added: 


fr 


** Jonathan upon thy high places lies slain.” 
In the third place the line is added: 


“And weapons of war perished.” , 


These refrains divide the dirge into three parts. These 
ts show by their rapidly diminishing length the dy- 
na away of the passion of grief; just as in odes we 
often see, by the increasing length of the strophes, the 
advance of the exuitation towards its climax. 


; i “? 
Thy gazelle, O Israel, on thy high places, lies slain. 
How are the heroes fallen! 

Tell it not Gath,— 

Publish it not on the streets of Ashkelon; 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the uncireumeised triumph. 


Ye mountains in Gilboa, let there be no dew; 


And let there be no rain upon you, nor fields of heave | 


offerings. 
For there the shield of heroes was vilely cast away, 
The shield of Saul not anointed with oil. 


From the blood of the slain, from the fat of heroes, 
The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 
And the sword of Saul used not to return empty. 


Saul and Jonathan, the beloved and the sweet, 
In their life and in their death, they were not divided; 
They. were swifter than the eagles, they were stronger 
than lions, 
%W.)” Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, — 
Who clothed you in scarlet with other delightful things, 
Who put ornaments of gold upon your apparel. 


This first part is composed of the refrain in two lines, 
two groups of four lines, and three of three lines. The 
only departure from the tetrameter movement is in the 
second line of the refrain, and in the first line of the first 
group where the broken lines give pause for the out- 
break of grief. The remainder of the strophe is the sim- 
ple and touching recital of the grief. 

’ The Hebrew word rendered “glory” in the Revised 
Version is more properly “gazelle.” Jonathan is com- 
pared with the gazelle for his grace, beauty, and activity. 
The “high places” are the battle-field in accordance 
with the usage of Hebrew poetry. “Gath” and “Ashke- 
lon” were the chief Philistine cities, which would 
Daturally rejoice over the death on the battle-field of 
the king and crown-prince of Israel. These “ uncir- 
cumcised ones,” among whom David and his band were 
still sojourning, would regard it as a religious as well as 
a political triumph. The people of Judah must regard 
it as a religious defeat. 

The second group of four lines turns from the cities 
of the Philistines to the battle-field itself. Mount Gilboa 
was the scene of this great affliction. Its fertility, quick- 
_ ened by the dews and the rains, renowned for its sheaves, 
for the heave offerings at the altars of Jahveh, must bear 
the penalty of the disgrace of God’s people. The poet 
imprecates the curse of God upon it. The Revisers have 
overlooked the tetrameter movement andthe parallelism, 
‘and have made the first line too short and the second 
line too long. The “shields of the heroes” have been 
cast aside, they are lying in the dust and dirt of tha 
baitle-field. It was the hope of the people that the 
heroes would return in triumph, with their shields all 
polished and shining in the sun; instead of this scene of 
beauty and joy, the shields lie stained with blood, bat- 
tered and soiled from the conflict and the defeat. 

The poet, having looked at the sad contrast,—the re- 
joicing cities of the Philistines and the gloomy, dirty 
battle-field—now looks back upon the joys of previous 
‘victories of his heroes. The first group of three lines 
personifies the sword, the weapon of Saul, and the bow, 
the | favorite weapon of Jonathan, and represents them 
as eating and drinking the fat and blood of their ene- 
mies. The closing line, by its use of the Hebrew im- 


| Jonathan gave David intense grief and distress. 





perfect, dwells upon wheek unedite bas order to the con- | 
trast of grief which now comes upon them in this unusual 
defeat. It is strange that the Revisers neglected this 
important feature, and rendered the two different He- 
brew tenses as though they were the same. 

The poet in the second group of three lines dwells for 
a moment upon the personal charms of his heroes. Here 
again the Revisers miss the rhythm and the sense. David 
does not mean to say that they. were “beloved and 
sweet” only in their lives and divided only in their death, 
The contrast is not between life and death. - But the first 
line sets forth their charming character and personality. 
These charms. were common to them.. As they were 
united in charms, it was suitable that that union should 
continue through life and in death. They were united 
in life, they were not divided in life or in death. The 
tristich closes with an appropriate allusion to the lion- 
like strength of Saul and the eagle-like swiftness of 
Jonathan. All these reflections upon the past bring 
into contrast the present sad experience. The daughters 
of Jerusalem who had been accustomed to sing in the 
chorus of victory, must now sing the refrain of the dirge. 
No more would these victors return laden with spoils of 
jewels and garments for their wives and daughters and 
sweethearts, Death, defeat, humiliation, and sorrow 
call for wild expressions of grief and lamentation. 

"TE. 

How are heroes fallen in the midst of the battle! 
Jonathan upon thy high places lies slain! 


R. 


T am distressed for thee, Jonathan, my brother ; 
Thou art sweet to me, thou art very wonderful, 
Thy love to me was more than the love of women. 


The Revisers have altogether failed in rendering the 
last three lines, because of their neglect of the rhythm. 
The lines are all tetrameters. The long strophe that 
began the dirge has lessened into the brief pentastich. 
This is devoted to the personal grief of David, as the 
previous strophe had dwelt upon the sorrows of Israel. 
It is appropriate, therefore, that Saul should disappear 
and the friend Jonathan alone remaiy. The death of 
He 
was a brother and more than a brothers to him. He was 
“sweet and wonderful ” in his character and his neste 
ship. His love to David “ exceeded the love of women” 
to their husbands and lovers. Such a sme and sachs a 
sorrow can be told in a-few words. : 

The dirge now dies away in the last strophe, which is 
nothing more than the refrain that hurries to the end in 
the trimeter movement. 

BR. How are heroes fallen ! 
And weapons of war perished ! 
The feelings of the warrior here burst forth. The weapons, 
the armor, have been left on the battle-field, and are in 
the hands of the foe. - Saddest of all reflections; the 
departed have been spoiled, and their friends have not 
recovered so much as their arms and armor. . All has 
been lost. There is nothing bright in this dirge of. wo 
except the precious memories of love and heroism. 
Union Theological Seminary. 





THE WITCH OF ENDOR. 


BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D 


About four miles from the base of Mount Tabor, our 
party came upon the little hamlet which now marks the 
site of ancient Endor. It ison the slope of Jebel ed 
Duhy, overlooking the plain of Esdraelon; and, as the 
afternoon sun was drawing long lines of straight shadow 
when we arrived, and a beautiful yellow light lay in the 
scant grass across to Mount Carmel, the prospect offered 
was really fine. A peculiar suggestion of open air and 
sunshine, contrasted with the ridges of the hills closing 
in around the valley, gave a picturesque variety to 
the scene. 

The village is only a wretched collection of mud-huts 
surrounded by hedges of prickly pear. It is not said in 
the inspired record that the witch of Endor lived in a 
cave; and yet all those weird pictures a tourist finds in 
the galleries represent Saul’s visit with some den of the 
sort in the background. The hillside is full of open- 
ings, and the haggard creatures that tenant them are the 
most like witches one meets in all Palestine. The holes 
have no doors, no windows, no chimneys to let out the 
smoke; and they are as black as they are filthy,—and it 
is likely they are as full of odors as they are of vermin. 
It is pathetic to think how low this king of Israel must 
have fallen when he drove his mind to the task of seek- 
ing help and counsel in so vile.a way. 

We may start out with noticing® an. extraordinary 
crisis in Saul’s personal history to which he had come, 





This king had reached the last night of his life. Almost 


esight was the town of Bethshan, 
against the walls of which, within the next twenty-fou, 
hours, the limbs tern from his body were to be nailed, 
But Saul did not know such awful details, because , ‘ 
merciful providence conceals the future. 

He was in the depth of sullen despair. “He Was 
afraid, and his heart greatly trembled.” Not that hg 
was a coward; not that he had an unusual array of foes 
before him. He was brave, and he. had fought with 
odds against him before. From such an elevated out. 
look—twelve hundred feet high—he could see the camp; 
and it.must have seemed formidable in its strength. But 
Philistines.were not specially. terrible to Israel in battle, 
No; he shook with apprehension because he was de. 
moralized and heartless, .He knew, for he had been 
told, that the issue of this campaign. would wrest fromm 
him his throne;, and he felt his hour had come. 

He had lost his hold upon heavenly counsels. Foy 
years, it is plain, he had been trying to: reign. in despite 
of God; and what dismayed him and conquered him 
the most, was the awful and impenetrable silence. God 
used to answer human prayers by dreams; but he sent 
no. help to the fallen king even in his sleep. It is only 
to his'beloved that. he gives in.sleep. . Samuel. had - been 
dead two years; but there were younger prophets trained 
since his day, ‘and yet these would not bring Saul advice 
in this sorest of his troubles. Priests used to say some. 
thing as they dealt with the Urim and Thummin, and 
learned to interpret what Jehovah chose mysteriously to 
reveal by the great jewels in the breastplate in answer 
to needy supplication, But the ephod had. been stolen, 
and Abiathar’s family had fled or been murdered by 
violence long ago. The sky was still, with an impres- 
sive sense of voicelessness in the air. 

He was physically worn, and had lost faith in himself 
In the old days he had sometimes trusted even the mag- 
nanimity of David; but a long and cruel persecution 
had set this son-in-law against him, and at last sent him 
to seek safety among his enemies; and, forall Saul could — 
find out, this intrepid leader, the uncrowned but anointed — 
king of Israel, might be across the plain now, among © 
the legions coming to-morrow to attack him to his 
death. It arrests one’s imagination to think, as we 
trace out the track on a miap, how this great, tall 
monarch must have gone in his night-journey, creeping | 


| through the shadows close under the Philistine camp, ” 


like a spy or like a thief, on his way over to Endor. 

We must leave these thoughts, and take up at once © 
the mysteries of the inspired record, and make the best 
disposal of them we can. Our first puzzle is the hardest 
one to solve: What was a “witch”? 

To begin with, such’ a name does not occur in the 
story; not even that word which frequently meets us in 
other parts of the Bible can be found here. What are 
called in one of the passages “wizards,” were only 
“knowing ones;” that is, those who claimed to have 
wisdom. A queer form of expression is given now: “A 
woman who hath a familiar spirit.” The term used is 
ob, the ordinary name of.a leathern bottle; and it is 
supposed that it had reference to the round body of the 
conjurer, whoever he was. An evil spirit—so the com- 
mon people conjectured—entered into the, stomach of 
the mysterious man, and spoke from the inside some 
muttered responses, which were deemed to be wise and 
valuable. What we call “ventriloquism” would de- 
scribe them. That term means a stomach-utterance of 
one who speaks down in his abdomen, and so sends 
voices and words around in strange places,—as if an- 
other person were now talking in the room, or in the 
sky, or in the cellar, The title, therefore, has no sort of 
help to offer in replying to our question. The name of the 
“witch of Endor” is only an uninspired and colloquial 
addition of ours. 

Take up, therefore, the exact words as we find them 
in the record, What the king asked his servants thus 
to find for him was “a woman who owned an 0b.” They 
probably understood him according to the usual form of 
description, “some woman with a bottle-imp.” There 
must have been, we assume, a well-known class of persons 
whose business it was to dupe foolish people and give them 
consultations for money, answering difficult questions, 
and pretending to be wise about the dead and in com- 
munication with the other world. So the attendants told 
him that over on the hillside opposite, right behind the 
Philistine army, there was one woman in Endor with aa 
ob. She was a professional stomach-speaker. 

Our next wonder in this story is kindled by the fact 
that the king did not consult this woman, but directed 
her. So it appears that he did not seek her advice, but 
her assistance, in a dreadful plot originating with him- 
self; he planned to gain an interview with Samuel, 





Let us look at the account as it is given: Saul found 
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It was natural that the lonely creature, 
was an outlaw and a criminal, meg 2 oe 

ae should put herself into his power; 
her emia eal she cocngiliend him at once, and, 
. * ee ie certainly would be the more wary ; this 
‘4 ree? care chieftain of the tribes who had issued the 
se Seekbink her from Israel. And yet, by the in- 
sine! of her trade, she understood that he would give 
her a higher price because of his rank, if indeed he had 
come to ask & professional favor. The tradition of the 
Jews, not very valuable certainly, but helpful if it be 
true, declares that the two comrades Saul took with him 
were Abner and Amasa, and this old Endor hag was 
Abner’s mother. If so, she knew, of course, who Saul 
was, and acted slyly. 

But now our ears tingle with consternation as we hear 
Saul’s reply. Remember what errand he came on, and 
then estimate his impiety ! 

“ As the Lord liveth!” or, as we should say, “ By the 
living God!” Just think of the profanity of such a 
man, calling thus upon his Maker, and using twice the 
jncommunicable name of Jehovah for his pledge when 
he is treating with the powers of hell! Think of the 
reverence of the witch, preserved among the ruins of 
her fallen soul, as she accepts an asseveration without a 
question, although it claims supremacy for God. 

“Bring me up Samuel.” From this it is evident that 
the king never came to consult this old sorcerer at all; 
he wanted to use her, not to ask her advice. He desired 
to gain an audience with heaven in some way. God had 
forsaken him, but he wished to get God back; the need 
of a witch was only mechanical, not spiritual; she might 
help him get audience with Samuel, and Samuel help 
him to reach God. The point of an incident so pathetic 
is found specially in the fact that the one being in the 
universe whom Saul wanted the most to see was Samuel, 
—the same prophet whose counsels he hadset at naught 
so coarsely in those times when the servant of God had 
tried so hard always to be his friend. 

Then, at the last, comes up our most perplexing puz- 
zie of all that we have to confront in the record. What 
did this mysterious woman do? 

That is, what did she attempt on this occasion? 
Probably the ordinary and traditional hocus-pocus of a 
conjurer. Bringing a brazier, kindling the coals, fling- 
ing upon them the boluses of incense, filling the room 
with thick and voluminous smoke,—all this was accord- 
ing to a ritual of sorcery which has held its ogn through 
the ages and all over the world. It appears probable 
that her plan was, when the hollow was dark with the 
reek of the drugs so that nothing could be distinguished 
from without, to come forth where Saul remained with 
his two soldiers, and bid him put questions to the spirit 
which she would assure him was waiting inside to hear 
from him. These questions to Samuel the hag, as the 
interpreter or medium, was expecting to transmit. Like 
a ventriloquist of modern times, she was going to repeat 
the inquiry, and then to send her own voice in among 
the shadows, so that it should appear to an imaginative 
man like Saul that he was receiving a reply; she would 
ingeniously conduct the whole conversation, and in this 
way trick Saul. 

But she was evidently interrupted by something that 
frightened or confounded her beyond all anticipation. 
The language is explicit; the woman “saw Samuel.” 
She was so alarmed that she shrieked out with awful 
fear. She owned that she knew Saul; and then he, in 
his turn, calms her with a few quiet words, trying, mean- 
while, to find out what it really was that she had seen. 
The woman answered, as the New Revision has rendered 
it: “I see a god coming up out of the earth!” Saul 
asked her what he looked like, and she described the 
specter as “fan old man covered with a mantle.” From 
this the king deemed he recognized the aged seer for 
whom he had asked, and bowed before him in reverent 
awe, 

So Saul gained an audience with the prophet. It is 
only the ordinary and natural force of these words in the 
narrative which compels us to say we believe that 
Samuel in person was actually brought up out of his 
grave on this occasion, and held this conversation with 
Saul. A score of labored forms of exposition are to be 
found in the commentaries, new and old; the plain 
statement of the story is the wisest and, in many re- 
spects, the best. There is no evidence that Saul merely 
saw the phantom or specter of Samuel; there is no help 
in thinking that insanity was again coming upon the 
king; it does not seem possible that the woman wrought 
a supereminent trick. The language is as simple and as 
direct as that in the New Testament when we are told 
that Moses and Elias “appeared with” Jesus, and 


knowing she 


Hebrew Bible speaks plainly, and the Septuagint Greek 
is even redundant; for it adds an expression to a verse 
in the Chronicles which blames this lost king for “ ask- 
ing counsel of one that had a familiar spirit, to inquire 
of it, and inquired not of the Lord.” To this it appends 
the words: “And Samuel the prophet answered him.” 
Josephus, with the Jewish expositors generally, consid- 
ers the appearance of Samuel as actual, and credits it to 
the power of God as a miracle. Really, whatever of 
proof these considerations bring is valuable; it seems 
the most sensible conclusion just to say that, when the 
witch began her incantation, her power was instantly 
superseded by the power of God; as a genuine miracle, 
Samuel was made to appear and hold converse with Saul. 
New York City. 





GREAT IN THE KINGDOM. 
BY ALICE ARMSTRONG. 


If Christ be guide for living, 
Life has a plan divine 
Whose purpose is self-giving, 
Whose theme is “ thine,” not “ mine.” 
This method tends 
To highest ends. 
“‘He who would greatest be, 
Must here serve faithfully.” 


My life,—is it unfolding 
Aceording to God’s plan, 
Or is it vainly holding 
To lesser scheme of man? 
Who serves, Christ owns; 
The cross he crowns. 
Awards alone await 
Him whom the Lord calls great. 


Baltimore, Md. 





THE VALADSHIN YESHEEBOTH. 
BY 8. 8. SKIDELSKY. 


Far away, ih the government of Vilna, in'the north- 
western part of Russia, is situated the famous little town 
of Valadshin,—famous, not because of its wealth or geo- 
graphical position, or any of those innumerable advan- 
tages which generally make cities attractive, but because 
of its great Yesheeboth, or Jewish seminary. : 
The Valadshin Yesheeboth not only exerts a powerful 
influence over the conservative and pious element of the 
Russian Hebrews, but, as the most prominent of Jewish 
institutions, it from time immemorial has maintained a 
high and unquestionable authority upon all matters per- 
taining to talmudic and cabalistic science. The Valad- 
shin Yesheeboth is not a theological seminary, in the 
strict sense of the word. While many a graduate from 
that institution has in after years followed the rabbini- 
cal career, becoming prominent as a spiritual guide and 
religious teacher, there are thousands of others who have 
never aspired to such a position, their chief aim evi- 
dently being the acquirement of knowledge for its own 
sake. On the other hand, some of the most eminent 
Jewish doctors, lawyers, philologists, and men of science 
in general, can recall with pride the days at the Valad- 
shin Yesheeboth. The great Chwolson, whose name is 
identified with numerous philological and scientific 
works, is said to have received the foundation of his 
knowledge in Valadshin. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the Yesheeboth 
tends to broaden the views of the student, to extend the 
scope of his knowledge, or to prompt him to scientific 
research outside of its own strictly prescribed course. 
On the contrary, there is nothing so far from its design 
as the furnishing of a general or even a higher educa- 
tion. Exclusiveness in field as well as in purpose, in 
other words, the Talmud and nothing but the Talmud, 
is what dominates the Yesheeboth. Wo to the student 
who may happen to be detected by the elder or the 
supervisor of the Yesheeboth devoting a part of his time 
to the study of mathematics, the classics, or languages ! 
The punishment in such cases is severe. He is expelled 
promptly, besides being put under a heavy cherem, or 
excommunication, I know of a popular doctor in Vilna, 
who is still under the cherem brought upon him by the 
Valadshin Yesheeboth years ago, while being a student 
there. To quote a prominent Russo-Jewish liberal 
writer, “ Constant and indefatigable study of the Talmud, 
a thing though good in itself, tends nevertheless to one- 
sidedness ; and a few moments’ talk with almost any of 
the students at the Valadshin Yesheeboth will convince 
us that their memory is developed at the expense of 
their thinking faculties and critical judgment.” It is 
not my purpose, however, to question in this paper the 





talked with him on the Mount of Transfiguration. The 


scription of it will quite suffice to throw some light upon 
the position it holds and the authority it maintains with 
the majority of the Russian Jews. 

The Yesheeboth, an ancient structure of respectable 
size, is situated in one of those Lithuanian little towns 
whieh, by virtue of their geographical position as well 
as their very nature, do seldom, if ever, come in con- 
tact with the outside world and its ever-progressive 
civilization. Poverty and want seem to leave their 
imprints almost upon every face that you may chance 
to encounter upon the narrow and filthy little streets, 
Yet, in spite of all this, there are hundreds of young 
men from different parts of Russia flocking annually to 
this modern Jewish Athens to acquire knowledge and 
wisdom at the Yesheeboth. After a short examination, 
the students are classified according to the degree of 
their knowledge,—those more proficient being admitted 
into the higher class, where, under the direction of the 
rosh hashsheebath, or head of the institution, himself gen- 
erally a man of profound talmudic knowledge and — 
unquestiohable authority, the study of the ancient 
scholastics is going on with unabated zeal. 

Those who have any idea of the Talmud know that 
the study of it widely differs from that of any other 
branch of science, While philosophy and political 
economy may still present many complicated questions, 
the solution of which is frequently left entirely with the 
student, the Talmud in this regard and to a great extent 
presents nothing but problems and questions. 
merous disputes between two or more opposite schools, 
such as Beth Hillel and Beth Schammai, for example, 
arising almost on every page, alongside of the many com- 
ments and opinions advanced by the later tanna’eem, or 
scholars, in support of the one school or the other,—all 


of the Yesheeboth. Indeed, one becomes almost lost, and 
is scarcely able to come to any conclusive point after 
having once embraced a argumentative talmudic 
treatise. 

What would strike a stranger most, is the fact of the 
majority of the students belonging to the poorer classes. 
With scarcely sufficient funds to purchase a scanty meal, 
in torn clothes and soleless shoes, it was no unfrequent 
thing, especially in former years, to see hundreds of such 
aspirants tramping hundreds of miles and putting up 
with all sorts of wants and privations for the sake of 
reaching the temple of wisdom. It is not the luxury 
or comfort, it is the development of the mind as well as 
the preparation of the soul for a better life that is looked 
after mostly. 

The advice of Rabbi Hillel of old: “Thou shalt eat 
bread and water; thou shalt sleep upon the bare ground, 
and thou shalt study the éorah,” seems to find its practi- 
cal application among the students in the Valadshin 
Yesheeboth. Besides the function of an academy, the 
Yesheeboth serves also as a lodging resort for many of 
those who are not able to procure more comfortable 
quarters. 

“To see such young men,” says Chwolson, “ being 
perfectly content to bear all sorts of sufferings for no 
other selfish purpose but that of attaining knowledge,— 
such a sight, I assert, cannot help but inspire one with 
the utmost respect and admiration for such young men, 
regardless of the fact of what one’s views and opinions 
as to the nature and result of such knowledge might 
be.” There is, however, no rule without an exception. 
Among the Yesheeboth students there are some who, while 
being perfectly content to face all the hardships of life, 
are nevertheless fortunate enough to be provided by 
some kind family or other with more comfortable quar- 
ters and with more wholesome food. The inhabitants 
of Valadshin, as well as those of the surrounding little 


able as they are poor, and many a family will deem it 
their duty to befriend a poor student. He will be invited 
to partake of the good things prepared by the kind 
hostess for the holy Sabbath, besides being provided 
with one day’s food and lodging by each of a certain 
number of families willing to take turns in accommo- 
dating the needy. This, in the language of the poor 
students, is called “‘ to eat days.” 


The reputation of the Valadshin Yesheeboth as being 


| spread. As I have remarked before, its authority upon 
all religious and talmudic questions is absolute, Many 
a rabbinical dispute as to the correct interpretation of 
some talmudic law or other, had been decided by the 
rosh hashsheebath of Valadshin. And here I can scarcely 
refrain from quoting an instance that occurred in a little 
town in the government of Poltava, some fifteen years 





usefalness of the Valadshin Yesheeboth. A mere de- 


ago. It happened on Yom Kippur day (which is a fast 
day). A most dreadful epidemic of disease had bees 


The nu- 


this is frequently a source of torture to the young student . 


towns and villages, are, as a rule, as kind and as hospit- - 


the greatest institution of its kind in Russia is wide- » 
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raging throughout that district, sweeping away hundreds 
of human lives, and spreading sorrow and grief among 
the survivors. The fervent prayers that were going on 
during that memorable Yom Kippur at the synagogue 
may more easily be imagined than described. A question 
- arose as to the propriety of fasting under such cirqum- 
stances, especially after the local doctors had declared 
that fasting would surely prove fatal to many a man and 
woman, Opinions pro and con were advanced on all 
sides, The majority seemed to be in favor of fasting 
under the most pressing circumstances, while the rabbi 
himself, supported by some of the elders of the syna- 
gogue, declared that fasting in such a case would be the 
greatest sin one could commit. It was finally decided 
to feast on one meal, the rabbi bearing the responsibility. 
The matter was brought before the rosh hashsheebath of 
Valadshin, who decided in favor of the rabbi. A feel- 
ing of relief to the congregation as well as to the rabbi 
himself was the result. 

» Although civilization makes itself known, nowadays, 
even in the darkest quarters, there are still thousands 
and tens of thousands of Russian Jews whose chief aim 
and ambition ist life is to see their sons at the Valadshin 
Yesheeboth. Some thirty or forty years ago it was no 
novelty for an ambitious parent to come to Valadshin 
with a view of selecting a worthy youth as a husband 
for his marriageable daughter. ‘This would be accom- 
plished with the aid of the rosh hashsheebath. Without con- 
suiting the parties directly concerned in the matter, the 
parents of both young man and maiden would soon com- 
municate, and a wedding would generally be the result. 
The youthful husband would then be leftatthe Yesheeboth 
to complete his studies, while his child-wife would em- 
ploy her tinte as best she could, playing with her dolls 
or with the sand in the street. 

~ Buch a marriage took place with the. parents of the 
Writer of these lines. But times and customs have 
changed since then, and such occurrences are things of 
the past. 

Philadelphia, 





KEEP AT IT! 
BY ANNIE E. WILSON, 


How often we feel tempted to say, with reference to 
some particular scholar: “ Well, I may.as-well give-up; 
there is no use in doing more”! And yet, when the time 
comes that we really can do nothing more, when it is too 
late even to pray for him, with what bitter regret do we 
remember the mornings and nights when we might have 
prayed, but did not pray, for him; the times when one 
more effort might have brought him back, when one more 
little thoughtful act of kindness might have touched his 
heart. Oh! why do we give up? 

», A new scholar was brought to a class of boys, one 
evening, in the mission school. He was a good deal 
larger than any of the rest, but was so diffident that he 
appeared far behind them all in every respect. The 
teacher tried very hard to make him feel at ease, to draw 
him out to take some interest in the lesson; but no 





question or remark could elicit more than a simple 
monosyllable, if that. Indeed, any direct notice seemed | 
rather to make him more shy and silent, more utterly 
stupid. It was only when apparently forgotten by 
teacher and classmates that he would begin to listen. | 
The teacher noticed this, and began hopefully to venture | 
farther, She tried teaching him separately, then giving 
him the lesson papers to study a little at home, after 
making it as easy as possible for him. She tried a little 
kindly talk and show of personal interest as the school 
was breaking up, but every special effort only resulted 
in his staying away the next week or longer. 

Once, when he had been absent for several Sundays, 
his mother came and introduced herself to his teacher, 
that she might talk to her of her son. “ He was always 

queer,” she said; “sensitive-like about his clothes, 
wouldn’t go to church or anywhere unless he was fixed 
up.” She was sure he liked his teacher, he said he did; 
but she could not get him to come to Sunday-school any 
more until he got a pair of new trousers. Of course, the 
teacher urged his mother to persuade him to come any 
how, and not to let clothes make any difference, as there 
were plenty of others who had no better. She promised, 
aiso, to do what she could for him, at least to get a pair 
of second-hand trousers which could be altered for him, 
—which she did. But, after that, neither mother nor son 
was there for some time, and the teacher began to feel a 
‘little suspicious of them. 

Had he come to the school just for the clothes, after all? 
One does see a good deal of that sometimes. Or was he 
put out because the teacher had not given him new ones? 





In that case he might as well stay away; for she herself 


was poor, and could not afford to hold him in that way. 
She would have gone to see him, but she could not get 
away during the week, and the winter evenings were so 
short, and he lived so far there was not time to go after 
Sunday-school; so she put it off from time to time until 
in the spring she went away and was absent from the 
school for some months, taking charge of another class 
on her return, 

The boy in whom she had taken so much interest never 
came back any more; and when she asked -his mother 
of him, she heard that he had got in with a bad set of 
boys, who were leading him farther and farther astray. 
This was very distressing, but what could she do? She 
asked if it would. be worth while for her to go to see 
him. His mother said she was afraid not, as he was 
always out on the street when he was not at work. So, 
being much occupied with other things, the teacher 
gradually Tost sight of him, when one day some one told 
her he was dead. 

Ah, if she had only known before what she now learned 
of his history, how much more hopeful and persevering 
she would have been! While he was coming to Sun- 
day-school, he managed to save ten dollars of his weekly 
earnings to buy himself a decent suit of clothes, and was 
only waiting for enough to purchase a hat .too, when 
his father, who was lazy, worthless, and:a drinking man, 
finding out about his savings, ordered’ him to take the 
money, all of it, and pay a debt of his at the saloon. 
From that time the boy became utterly discouraged and 
hopeless, lost his place, and seemed in a fair way to fol- 
low in his father’s footsteps, but was taken with ‘fever 
and died. 


How his teacher’s heart ached at thought of him now! |. 


How she longed for the opportunities his life had given 
her to make more earnest effort to reach and help him! 
Why had she given up so soon? Dear fellow-teacher, 
take care that you never have to ask yourself that 
remorseful question. Keep atit! . 
Louisville, Ky. : 
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SUCCESSOR TO. 
BY MARGARET. NEWCOMB,. 


Little Albert was trying to spell out the new sign at 


the grocer’s store. The breeze blowing fresh from the 
ocean knocked his sailor-hat over his eyes every time he 
got to the longest word. eas 

“*S-u-c-c-e-” spelled Albert, and over went his hat. ; 

“ Now where was 1?” thought Albert, after he had 
adjusted his hat, ‘‘I’d better begin again.” 

But the boisterous breeze was laughing at his endeavor 
to read. It swung the new sign to and fro, so that the 
letters seemed to change places with one another. 

“Get into the carriage, Albert,” called his mother. 
‘““We must drive home. It is going to storm.” 

They lived in a cottage some way from the village, 
close by the sea. 

‘* Mother,” said Albert, as they drove along, ‘“ did you 
see the new siga at the store? What does it say?” 

“ Itsays, ‘Jasper Quick, successor to Samuel Shears,’ ” 
broke in the driver. “ Jasper’s been a-risin’ sence you 
was here, ma’am, and Sam Shears ”’— 

“‘ What did he do toSam Shears?” interrupted Albert. 

“ Squeezed him out of town,” said the driver. 

Albert looked troubled. 

“‘That’s not the word on the sign,” he said. 

“ *Successor,’ do you mean, Albert?” said his mother. 

“Yes. What does that mean?” 

“Til tell you,” said the driver. “Suppose you was 
settin’ in a soft nice chair, and you was a-settin’ and 
settin’ a long time, and the longer you was a-settin’ the 
longer you set; and there comes along another chap, 
and says he, ‘ It’s my turn to set,’ and says you, ‘’Tain’t 
either,’ and says he, ‘’Tis so,’ and he hefts you up, and 
scoops you out, and there you be spilled and he a-settin’ 
in the chair.” 

“Tt’s not fiir, it’s not fair!” cried Albert. 
my chair.” 

“ He, he!” langhed the driver. ‘‘ But how long air 
you going to set? There's the question. How ”— 

“ Albert, supposing you jumped up and gave your 
chair to the new comer,” said his mother. ‘He would 
be your successor that way too, and that’s a nicer way.” 

At this point in the conversation they reached home, 

“T shall not learn to say that suc-word,” said Albert. 
“ It’s a horrid word.” 

That evening Albert sat by the side of a golden sea; 
for the sun while sinking had sent its light into the very 
heart of the waters, and had shimmered them into gold, 


“Tt was 





mn ow ‘waar —e ——— 
Only the smallest wavelets crept up the sand to talk to 
Albert. “Happy,” they whispered, and stepped back 
again into the sea. -Every evening Albert came to sit 
by the sea. He wished to say good-by to the day: to 
tell his adventures, to consult his friends, and laugh at 
the sandpipers. : 

“‘There’s a horrid new word,” cried Albert, 

“Tell us about it,” said the golden sea. 

“It’s suc— No, I shall not learn to say it. But it 
means somebody who gets away your seat. I’m not 
going to give up my seat here on the sand, nor my seat 
at table that the artist made, nor my seat on mamma’, 
lap. I guess not. Hold on! You'll wet me! What 
are you laughing at? ” 

The wavelets did not answer. They whispered for 
minute in the bosom of the shining water, and then, 
linking themselves one to another, they ran up the beach, 

“Your seat is ours,” they said, and they filled: Albert’s 
little nest in the sand with laughing shining water. 

Albert scrambled to his feet, 

“T shan’t say good-by,” he shouted. 
me, and I shan’t say good-by.” 

He ran away, and “Suk, suk!” laughed the golden 
waters after him; but the sandpipers stood bewildered, 

' * We cannot think,” thought they. 
-* The next night the sea was gray and:still when Albert 
came down to say good-by. ve 

“There’s a little fat boy come to our table,” cried 
Albert. 

“And he can’t reach the table unless he sits in my 
chair, and I wouldn’t let him have it,” and Albert:-burst 
into tears, ; 

“Tell us about it,” said the sad sea, 

“The artist made it. It’s two great soap-boxes, and 
the arms are clothes-pins, and the baek is the artist's 
broken arrows, and there's a real honeysuckle vine goes 
around the top (only it’s dead); and I keep my shells 
inside the soap-boxes, you know, and my string and my 
boats and Buffalo Bill and candy and everything. Oh, 
dear!” 

There was silence for a minute. 

*“*He’s littler than me,” said Albert. 

“Suk, suk,” sighed the sea: 

“Good-by,” said Albert, after a while. 
can have it,” he added, humbly, 
~ “Suk, suk,” sobbed the.great waters after Albert” ad 
he turned to go. 

Now the sandpipers stood bewildered. 
think,” thought they. 

The next night the sea was rough and angry when 
Albert came down to say good-by. 

“There’s a new baby come to our house,” shouted 
Albert above the wind. 

“Tell us! Tell us!” threatened the ocean, 
about it.” 

“Tt has no hair, and the artist says I must be a big 
boy: right away; and. it won’t stay stiff, not unless 
mamma holds it, and she holds it; and is she going to 
hold. it all the time?” 

The cross ocean did not seem to love Albert. 

“Suk!” it answered as it rushed to his feet; and 
“Ces-s!” it said, as it foamed away back; and ‘‘ Awe!” 
it grumbled to itself. 

Then “Suk!” and it fairly flew at Albert; and 
“Oess-s!’’ it was rattling down the sand; and “Awe!” it 
roared clear off through all its billows. 

“ Don’t say that suc-word,” said Albert, stamping his 
little foot against the great ocean. But the wind caught 
Albert’s hat, and, as he turned to chase it, he stumbled 
and fell. Then the great ocean sent a billow that cov- 
ered Albert as easily as if he were a little sea-shell. 

“T’m drowning! I’m drowning!” screamed Albert. 

On that. the billow released him; and, drenched and 
sobbing, he ran from it'up the beach. With one foot on 
the bank, Albert paused. ; 

‘Shall I say it now?” he said, looking back through 
his tears. 

“Suk!” flung out the great ocean. 

“Suc,” said Albert, timidly. 

“Cess-ss,”’ and the big-voiced teacher fumed down the 
sand. . 

“ Cess,” said Albert, humbly. 

“Aw-e!” roared the awful waters. 

“Or,” responded the small yoice, and straightway the 
sun, parting each side the clouds, let out a shaft of light. 
Across the green waters with their white caps it came, 
dazzling and beautiful, to bid our little boy good-night. 

“ Let us love all things,” said the sunbeam to Albert, 
and the waters turned gorgeous golden green for very 
joy. But the sandpipers stood bewildered. ‘ We can- 
not think,” thought they. 

New Haven, Conn, 
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LESSON XII. SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1889. 
Tite: DEATH OF SAUL AND HIS SONS. 


LESSON 
(1 Sam. 31 : 1-13. 
COMMON VERSION. 

1 Now the Phi-lis’tines fought 
against Is’ra-el: and the men of 
ls'ra-el fled from before the Phi- 
lis‘tines, and fell down slain in 
mount Gil-b6’a. 

2 And the Phi-lis’tines followed 
hard upor Saul and upon his sons; 
and the Phi-lis‘\ines slew JOn’a- 
than, and A-bin’a-dab, and Mél- 
chi-siu’a, Saul’s sons. 

3 And the battle went sore 
against Saul, and the archers hit 
him; and he was sore wounded 
of the archers, 

4 Then said Saul unto his ar- 
mourbearer, Draw thy sword, and 
thrust me through therewith ; lest 
these uncircumcised come and 
thrust me through, and abuse me. 
But his armourbearer would not ; 
for he was sore afraid. Therefore 
Saul took a sword, and fell upon it. 

5 And when ‘his armourbearer 
saw that Saul was dead, he fell 
likewise upon his sword, and died 
with him. 

6 So Saul died, and his three 
fons, and his armourbearer, and 
all his men, that same day to- 
ether, . f 

7 4 And when the men of Is’- 
ra-el that were on the other side 
of the valley, and they that were on 
the other side Jér’dan, saw that 
the men of Is’ra-el fled, and that 
Saul and his sons were dead, they 
forsook the cities, and fled; and 
the Phi-lis‘tines came and dwelt 
in them. 

8 And it came to pass on the 
morrow, when the Phi-lis’tines 
came to strip the slain, that they 
found Saul and his three sons 
fallen in mount Gil-b0’a. 

9 And they cut off his head, and 
stripped off his armour, and sent 
into the lend of the Phi-lis’tines 
round about, to publish i in the 
house of their idols, and among 
the people. 

10 And they put his armour in 
the house of Ash’ta-réth : and they 
fastened his body to the wall of 
Béth’-shan, 

11 ¢ And when the inhabitants 
of Jaé-besh-gii’e-ad heard of that 
which the Phi-lis’tines had done 
to Saul, 

12 All the valiant men arose, 
and went all night, and took the 
body of Saul and the bodies of 
his sons from the wall of Béth’- 
shan, and came to Ja’besh, and 
burnt them there. 

18 And they took their bones, 
and buried them under a tree at 


Memory verses, 4-6.) 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 

1 1Now the Philistines fought 
against Israel; and the men 
of Israel fled from before the 
Philistines, and fell down 

2 2slain in mount Gilboa, And 
the Philistines followed hard 
upon Saul and upon his sons; 
and the Philistines slew Jona- 
than and *Abinadab, and 
Malchi-shua, the sons of Saul. 

3 And the battle went sore 

against Saul, and the archers 

overtook him; and he was 
greatly distressed by reason of 
the archers. Then said Saul 
to his armourbearer, Draw thy 
sword, and thrust me through 
therewith; lest these uncir- 
cumcised come and thrust me 
through, and abuse me, But 
his armourbearer wouid not; 
for he was sore afraid. There- 
fore Saul took his sword, and 

5 fell upon it. And when his 
armourbearer saw that Saul 
was dead, he likewise fell upon 
his sword, and died with him. 

6 So Saul died, and his three 
sons, and his armourbearer, 
and all his men, that same 

7 day together. And when the 
men of Israel that were on the 
other side of the valley, and 
they that were beyond Jordan, 
saw that the men of Israel fied, 
and that Saul and his sons 
were dead, they forsook the 
cities, and fled ; and the Philis- 
tines came and dwelt in them. 

& And it came to pass on the 
morrow, when the Philistines 
came to strip the slain, that 
they found Saul and his three 
sons fallen in mount Gilboa. 

9 And they cut off his head, and 
stripped off his armour, and 
sent into the land of the Philis- 
tines round about, to carry the 
tidings unto the house of their 

10 idols, and to the people. And 
they put his armour in the 
house of the Ashtaroth: and 
they fastened his body to the 

11 wallofBeth-shan. And when 
the inhabitants of Jabesh-gil- 
ead heard concerning him that 
which the Philistines had done 

12 to Saul, all the valiant men 
arose, and went all night, and 
took the body of Saul and the 
budies of his sons from the 
wall of Beth-shan; and they 

came to Jabesh, and burnt 

13 them there. And they took 

their bones, and buried them 
under the tamarisk tree in Ja- 
besh, and fasted seven days, 


— 





Ja/besh, and fasted seven days. 


ll 


1See 1 Chr. x. 1-12, 20r, wounded %In ch, xiv. 49, Ishvi. *Or, make 
me. 
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LESSON PLAN. 


ToPic OF THE QUARTER Obedience and Disobedience. 


Gotpen Text For THE Q 


ter than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.—1 Sam. 


15 : 22, 
Lesson Topic: The Disobedie 


1. Fearful Slaughter, vs. 1-6. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Complete Subjugation, v. 7. 


3. Barba 


Gonpen Text: The face of the Lord is against them that 


do evil,—Psa. 34 : 16. 


Datmy Home REApDINos: 


M.—1 Sam. 31 :1-13. The disobedient destroyed, 
T.—1 Sam. 28 : 3-25. Saul’s last days. 
W.-—1 Chron. 10: 1-14. Saul’s final overthrow. 


UARTER: Behold, to obey is bet- 


nt Destroyed. 


rous Desecration, vs. 8-13. 


T.—2 Sam. 1: 1-16. News of Saul’s death. 
F.—2 Sam. 1: 17-27. David's lamentation. 
$.—Matt. 5 : 18-20. Obedience essential. 

$.—Luke 12 : 31-48. Stripes for the disobedient. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, FEARFUL SLAUGHTER. 


I. The Adverse Battle : 
The battle went sore against Saul (3). 


Israel hath turned their backs before their enemies! (Josh. 7 : 8.) 
They could not. . . stand beiore their enemies (dude. 2:14). 

The battle is the Lord’s (1 Sam. 17 : 47). 

Israel fled from before the Philistines (1 Chron. 10 : 1). 


il. The Distressed King : 

He was greatly distressed by reason of the archers (3). 

bg said Saul, ... Draw thy sword, and thrust me through (1 Sam. 
74 


Slay me, for anguish hath taken hold of me (2 Sam. 1: 9). 

The archers overtook him ; and he was distressed (1 Chron. 10 : 8). 

There is no king saved by... an host (Psa. 33 : 16). 

il. Death to All: 

Saul died, and his three sons, ... and all his men (6). 

The Philistines slew . . . the sons of Saul (1 Sam. 31 : 2). 

Many of the people also are fallen and dead (2 Sam. 1 : 4). 

Saul and Jonathan his son are dead also (2 Sam. 1 : 4). 

All his house died together (1 Chron. 10 : 6). 

1, ‘The men of Israel fled before the Philistines.” (1) Battle; (2) 
Disaster ; (8) Defeat ; (4) Death. 

2. **The battle went sore aguinst Saul.”’ (1) Saul’s waning for- 
tunes; (2) Sanl’s fearful peril ; (8) Saul’s fatal combat. 

3. ‘‘So Saul died, ...and all his men, that same day.’”’ (1) The 
dead king; (2) The dead princes ; (3) The dead followers. 


Il. COMPLETE SUBJUGATION, 


1. General Consternation : 

They that were beyond Jordan, saw that... Israel fled (7). 

— — sore afraid: and... cried out unto the Lord (Exod. 
4 . 


All'the men of Israel. . . saw that they fled (1 Chron. 10 : 7). 
My heart hath failed me (Psa, 40 : 12). 

Distress of nations ;... men fainting for fear (Luke 21 : 25, 26). 
ll. Precipitate Flight : 

They forsook the cities, and fled (7).° 

The od pea fled against it (Exod. 14 : 27). 

They fled before the men of Ai (Josh. 7 : 4). 


Israel was smitten, and they fled every man to his tent (1 Sam. 4; 10). 
All the disciples left him, and fled (Matt. 26 : 58). 


ll. Hostile Occupation : 
The Philistines came and dwelt in them (7). 


They destroyed them, .. . and dwelt in their stead (Deut. 2 : 12). 

They dwelt in their stead until the captivity (1 Chron. 5 : 22), 

David dwelt in the strong hold (4 Chron, 11 : 7). 

He... will give the vineyard unto others (Mark 12 : 9). 

1, ‘‘The men... on the other side of the valley, and... beyond 
Jordan, saw.’’ (1) The sad spectacle; (2) The numerous behold- 
ers; (3) The disasirous effect, 

. ** They forsook the cities, and fled.’”’ (1) Panic-stricken Israel ; 
(2) Abandoned cities ; (3) Precipitate flight. 

3. *‘The Philistines came and dwelt in them.’”’ (1) Israelitish 

homes; (2) Philistine occupants.—(1) The refugees; (2) The 
invaders. 


is) 


III, BARBAROUS DESECRATION. 


I. Stripping the Slain : 
The Philistines came to strip the slain (8). 
They ... stripped off his armour (1 Sam. 31 : 9). 
I took the crown that was upon his head (2 Sam. 1 : 10). 
They found Saul. ... And they stripped him :1 Chron 10: 8, 9). 
They parted his garments among them, casting lots (Matt. 27 : 35). 
ll. Mutilating the Dead: 
And they cut off his head (9). 


They fastened his body to the wall of Beth-shan (1 Sam. 31 : 10). 

They slew them, and cut off their hands and their feet (2 Sam, 4:12), 

They cut off the head of Sheba, .. . and threw it out to Joab (2 Sam. 
0: 9 


20 : 22). 
They . . . fastened his head in the house of Dagon (1 Chron. 10 : 10). 
Wl. Glorifying the Idols : 
To carry the tidings unto the house of their idols (9). 
Our god hath delivered Samson... into onr hand (Judg. 16 : 23). 
The oe took the ark of God... and set it by Dagon (1 Sam. 
5 : 2). 
Tell it not in Gath ;... lest the Philistines rejoice (2 Sam. 1 : 20). 
To carry the tidings unto their idols (1 Chron. 10: 9). 


1. ‘‘ The Philistines came to strip the slain.’’ (1) The fatal field; 
(2) The ghastly errand; (3) The royal dead; (4) The ghoulish 
desecration. 


2. ** All the valiant men arose, and went, ... and took the body.”’ 
(1) The desecrated body ; (2) The neble band; (3) The valiant 
rescue, 


3. ‘‘They took their bones, and buried them.’”’ (1) Sauls mortal 
remains ; (2) Saul’s tinal rest.—(1) Saul in life ; (2) Saul in death ; 
(3) Saul in history. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
KING SAUL. 


Parentage (1 Sam. 9: 1, 2, f.c.; 14:51; 1 Chron. 8 : 33), 

Appearance (1 Sam. 9:2; 10: 2:, 24). 

Early pursuits (1 Sam. 9 : 3%), 

Designated as king (1 Sam. 9 : 15-17). 

Anointed as king (1 Sam. 10 : 1). 

A: cepied as king (1 Sam. 10 : 26, 27 ; 11: 14, 15). 

Installed as king (1 Sam. 12 713-15). 

His victories (1 Sam, 11 : 1-6, 11 ; 13 : 1-4 ; 14: 19, 20, 47, 48). 

His errovs (1 Sam. 13 : 8-14 ; 15 : 17-23 : 28: 7, 8). 

His evil spirit (1 Sam. 16 : 14, 15; 18: 8, 9-11, 25, 29; 19: 2, 10, 
11; 20: 33, 34; 22:17, 18). 

His final overthrow (1 Sam. 381 : 1-10). 

His burial (1 Sam. 31 : 11-13). 

David’s lament for Saul (2 Sam. 1 : 17-27), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The temporary repentance of 
Saul led to a truce between him and David (1 Sam. 24: 
18-22). After this Samuel died, and David departed to the 
wilderness of Paran (south of Judah). The narrative gives 
a full account of the incident of Nabal and his wife Abigail, 
the churlishness of the one and the kindness of the other, 
who afterwards became the wife of David (chap. 25). Again 
the Ziphites tell Saul of David’s hiding-place, and the king 
again pursues him; but David having penetrated Saul’s 
camp again spares him, the result being a penitent outbreak 
on the part of Saul, similar to that narrated in the last lesson 
(chap. 26). David withdrew into the land of the Philistines, 








by Achish, king of Gath. From this place he made frequent 


raids against the neighboring Gentile nations, deceiving 
Achish by telling him that the raids were against Israel. 
(chap. 27). War breaking out between the Philistines and 
Israel, David was invited to take part against Israel by 
Achish, Saul consulted the witch of Endor, and Samuel 
appeared to him, prophesying his utter defeat (chap. 28). 
The princes of the Philistines objected to having David as 
an ally, and he left their army (chap. 29). Returning to 
Ziklag, he found it destroyed by the Amalekites; but, after 
consulting the Lord (by the ephod), he pursued the invaders 
and routed them, sending part of the spoils to the elders of 
Judah (chap. 30), The lesson follows, the battle occurring 
probably the day of David’s return from the victory over the 
Amalekites (2 Sam. 1: 1, 2). 

PLAcEs.—The scene of this lesson was Mount Gilboa, in 
the Plain of Esdraelon, now called Jebel Fakoo’a, The 
Israelites were encamped at the northern base of the range, 
and pursued to the mountain by the Philistines, who attacked 
them from the north. Gideon won his victory in the same 
locality (Judg. 7:1). Bethshan was to the east of Gilboa, 
and Jabesh-gilead south-east of Bethshan, beyond Jordan, 
Other localities referred to are the cities east of the Jordan, 
and the land of the Philistines. 

Timr.—The time of the lesson is B. C. 1055 or 1059. 
Perrsons.—Philistines, men of Israel, Saul, Jonathan, 
Abinadab, Melchishua, the archers, Saul’s armor-bearer, men 
of Israel that were beyond Jordan, people of Philistia, Ash- 
taroth, people of Jabesh-gilead. 
INcCIDENTS.—A battle between the Philistines and Israel; 
the rout of Israel; Saul’s sons are slain; Saul’s armor-bearer 
refuses to slay his king; the suicide of Saul and of his armor- 
bearer; the cities beyond Jordan are deserted, and the 
Philistines occupy them; Saul and his three sons are dis- 
covered by the Philistines among the dead; they are muti- 
lated, and news of the achievement is sent into the land of 
the Philistines; the armor of the dead king is placed in the 
house of Ashtaroth, and his body is fastened to the wall of 
Bethshan; men of Jabesh-gilead make a night raid, and 
secure the bodies of Saul and his sons; they are burned at 
Jabesh, and their bones are buried under a tamarisk-tree 
in Jabesh. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


This chapter records the melancholy end of a reign which 
hegan with rare promise and with high hopes. Saul’s comi- 
manding figure, his personal bravery, his military successes, 
his generous treatment of those who were at first unfriendly 
to his election (1 Sam. 11: 12, 13), the universal enthusiasm 
of the people in his favor, and the hearty support received 
from Samuel, combined to excite the expectation of a pros« 
perous and successful reign. The people had asked for a 
king; and Samuel, after vainly attempting to dissuade them 
from their purpose, had, by Divine direction, granted their 
request. The impropriety lay not in the thing asked for, but 
in the wilful spirit with which it was pressed. There need 
be no departure from the spirit of the Mosaic theocracy in 
having a king, any more than in having a judge as their 
supreme ruler, provided people and monarch distinctly ree- 
ognized that God was their real king, and that their earthly 
ruler, by whatever name he might be called, was only God’s 
vicegerent; that he ruled the people in entire submission to 
the will of God, and implicitly obeying the divine guidance 
and direction. This is the lesson emphasized by the reign 
of Saul, which, notwithstanding its splendid beginning, 
proved a failure at the last. And it failed simply because 
Saul, in his self-will, chose, in marked instances, to take his 
own course, regardless of the express commands of God 
through the prophet. The man who had been the idol of 
the people frittered away his popularity, until, at his death, 
it was only the personal influence of Abner, that, for a brief 
period, gained a partial support for Saul’s only remaining 
son. He who had at first consolidated the nation, rent it into 
factions by his unjust treatment of David, whom he had him- 
self first brought into notice. From a noble, generous man 
he became jealous, suspicious, and bloodthirsty. He alien- 
ated Samuel, he massacred the priests, he encouraged spies 
and informers, he neglected the care of the public welfare 
that he might push his schemes of private revenge. Hence 
the sad plight in which we find both Saul and Israel at this 
time. The Philistines, whom he had often routed before, 
through his supineness had gathered strength, and were now 
massed against him in overwhelming force. And the Lord 
had deserted him, answering him in none of the ordinary 
ways, “neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets” 
(1 Sam. 28: 6). In his desperation he had recourse, contrary 
to his conscience, to illicit means of learning the will of God; 
but the message brought him only increased his gloomy fears 
(1 Sam. 28: 16-19). Engaging in the battle under such cir- 
cumstances and in such a state of mind, its disastrous issue is 
not surprising. 


cles begins at this point (1 Chron. 10:1). The purpose of 





remaining there in the city of Ziklag, which was given him 


those books being merely to give an account of the divinely 


Verse 1.—The history contained in the books of Chroni- 




























































































appointed kingdom of the honse of David, they do not con- 
cern themselves either with the merely preliminary reign of 
Saul nor with the schismatical kingdom of Jeroboam and the 
ten tribes, ‘This fatal battle is made the starting-point, as it 
was the occasion of turning over the kingdom into the hands 
of David, The original position of the hostile armies is 
stated in 1 Samuel 28: 4; the Philistines encamped in Shu- 
nem, and Israel on Mount Gilboa. From that they advanced, 
according to the most probable interpretation of 1 Samuel 
29 ; 1, to positions in the valley of Jezreel,—the Philistines 
to Aphek, a place otherwise unknown; Israel, to the base 
of the mountain. Here the battle joined.— Now the Philistines 
fought against Israel: and the men of Israel. fled from before the 
Philistines: This was an unaécustomed spectacle since the 
victories of Samuel and of the early years of the reign of 
Saul. But Israel had grown weaker under the dissensions 
fomented by Saul, and the Philistines had grown stronger, 
Incessant vigilance and constant precautions are needed 
against malignant and unscrupulous foes. This is as true in 
the spiritual warfare as in worldly contests, It is sad to see 
those who were once splendidly victorious weakened by 
supineness or misdirection of their energies until they have 
again fallen under the power of their foes,—And fell down 
élain: Or, wounded. ‘The word means pierced whether mor- 
tally or not.—Jn mount Gilboa: The Israelites retreated up 
and over the mountain, and were slain in their flight. 

Verse 2.—And the Philistines followed hard upon Saul and 
upon his sons: Not only made them a chief object of pursuit, 
but pressed close behind them, and, as is immediately added, 
with fatal eflect—And the Philistines slew Jonathan, and 
Abinadab, and Malchi-shua, the sors of Saul: These are proba- 
bly the same with the three sons mentioned (1 Sam. 14: 49), 
though the name of one is different, which need create no 
surprise, as it was no infrequent thing for the same person to 
have more than one name. The same sons are also spoken 
of in 1 Chronicles 8 : 33; 9: 39, though in an altered order, 








mean “all his house.” Not his entire army, but his imme- 
diate attendants and members of his household, 

Verse 7,—And when the men of Israel that were on the other 
side of the valley, and they that were beyond Jordan: So ren- 
dered, it. seems to mean those that lived north of the valley 
of Jezreel, in what was subsequently called Galilee, and those 
who resided east of the Jordan, in what was known in later 
times as Perea. The words may, however, be rendered, “on 
the side of the valley,’ and “on the side of the Jordan;” 
that is, from Mount Gilboa, where the slaughter took place 
in the direction/6f the valley,—that is, westward,—and in 
the direction of the Jordan,—that is, eastward. This seems 
to yield a more appropriate sense under the circumstances, 
and one in which it was understood by the author of 1 Chron- 
icles 10: 7, who has “all the men of Israel that were in the 
valley,” whether west or east of Gilboa,—They forsook the 


cities, and fled: The whole region was abandoned to the vic- | 


torious foe.—And the Philistines came and dwelt in them: They 
took possession of the entire district above described, 

Verse 8.— When the Philistines came to strip the slain: To 
plunder those who had fallen in battle, They discovered, 
lying indiscriminately among the dead, the king and his 
sons. Death is a great leveler (Job 3 : 13-19), 

Verse 9.—They mutilate Saul’s body, cutting off his head 
and stripping off his armor, and sending them as trophies on 
exhibition in various parts of the land of the Philistines, 
that thus tidings might be carried to the houses of their idols 
and to the people. 

Verse 10.—This passage does not state definitely what was 
done with Saul’s head; but the omission is supplied in 1 Chron- 
icles 10: 10, where we are told that it was fastened in the temple 
of Dagon.—And they put his armour in the house of the Ashta- 
roth: “Ashtaroth” is the Hebrew plural of “ Ashtoreth” 
(1 Kings 11: 5), a goddess of the Zidonians and the Canaan- 
ites, ‘The plural here, as in other similar cases, arises from 
the fact that this goddess was differently conceived as wor- 


showing that the arrangement is not always in the order of | shiped in different places, and as possessed of different 
birth,—a fact which is further attested by the almost invari- | attributes, These varjous forms and modifications of the 


able order “Moses and Aaron” (Exod, 4: 29); and which | same deity were practically regarded as to a certain extent 
shows, therefore, that in other cases (for example, Genesis 5: | distinct deities. 


The corresponding passage in Chronicles 


82; 10: 1-32) the order of names is not of itself necessarily | substitutes “the house of their gods.” It is an interest- 


conclusive as to the relative ages. These passages in Chroni- 
cles add a fourth son of Saul, Esh-baal, who survived him, 
and was, for a short time, his successor over a part of his 
kingdom, called, in 2 Samuel, Ishbosheth. The former 
proachful epithet based upon it. All the sons of Saul bear 
pious names, which contain a recognition of the God of Israel, 
Jonathan Jehovah gave (comp. Greek, Theodore) ; Abinadab, 
My Father [God] is noble or generous ; Malchi-shua, My King 
[God] is help or salvation; Esh-baal, Man of the Lord. “Baal” 
is not the Canaanitish deity so called in this name, any more 
than in Beeliada (1 Chron. 14: 7), the son of David. Neither 
David nor Saul were worshipers of Baal; but they used this 
term, meaning lord or master, in application to Jehovah, 
Still, it gave occasion to those who would give his name an 
unfavorable turn, to treat it as though it meant the idol. for 
which it was usual to substitute the word bosheth, “shame ;” 
thus Ish-bosheth, man of shame. 

Verse 3.—And the battle went sore against Saul; Literally, 
was heavy to him.—And the archers overtook hin: Others un- 
derstand it, as in the Authorized Version, hit him.—And he 
was greatly distressed by reason of the archers: Which is more 
accurate than the Authorized Version’s “sore wounded of 
the archers.” 

Verse 4.—Saul asks his armor-bearer to kill him to pre- 
vent his falling into the hands of the Philistines to be tor- 
tured and ignominiously treated by them. 
mutilation of his body after death, and the barbarous treat- 
ment of Samson when taken by them, show that his fears 
were not unfounded.— But his armourbearer would not; for he 
was sore afraid: This may mean that he was paralyzed by 
fear of the enemy, and so could not muster strength to do as 
Saul requested; or that he would be held responsible for 
the king’s safety, and felt that it was at the peril of his own 
life if he should take the life of the king.—Therefore Saul 
took his sword, and fell upon it: Good men have sometimes 
reached the point when they felt that it was better for 
them to die than to live (1 Kings 19: 4; Job 3 : 20-22; Jon. 
4:3). But it is never right under any circumstances for a 
man to take his own life. The different account given of the 
manner of Sanl’s death (2 Sam. 1 : 8-10) is no discrepancy in 
the narrative. It is simply a falsehood told by an Amalekite, 
who expected to have been rewarded for killing Saul. 

Verse 5.—Saul’s armor-bearer, from unwillingness to sur- 
vive his master, or from dread of falling alive into the hands 
of the Philistines, or from apprehension that he would be 
held accountable for the death of Saul, also killed himself. 

Verse 6.—The dire prediction of the day before was thus 
fulfilled to the letter (1 Sam, 28: 19), which makes it probable 
that Saul was not imposed upon by the witch of Endor, and 





| theistic nations, finds no representation in Hebrew. 
was probably his real name; the latter a nickname, or re- | 





| inhabitants (Josh. 17: 11,12; Judg. 1 


The shocking | 








ing and striking fact that the Hebrew language has no 
word for “goddess,” The idea of the distinction of sex in 
the Divine Being, though universal in pagan and poly- 
This 
shows at what a vast remove their conception of God was 
from that of the surrounding heathen, whose deities, as per- 


sonifications of natural objects and belonging to the realm of | 


nature, shared that distinction of sex which pervades all 
terrestrial animated things. The God of the Hebrews was 
one sole deity, exalted above all nature, and infinitely per- 
fect, combining every adorable attribute in himself, and 
needing no being of opposite sex to supplement his deficien- 
cies, or to be the manifestation of qualities which he did not 
possess.— And they fastened his body to the wall of Beth-shan: 
Bethshan is at the mouth of the valley of Jezreel, where it 
falls off three hundred feet into the plain of the Jordan, 
which here extends to the distance of about four miles from 
the river. The citadel is on a steep, rocky eminence, two 
hundred feet high. The strength of its position was sueh 
that the tribe of Manasseh could not drive out its original 
: 27). In this con- 
spicuous position the mutilated body of Saul was affixed, as 


. ona |S e ° Ps ane 
the bodies of criminals were hung up in disgrace in public | 
| places until they wasted away by slow decay. 


Chronicles, 
which was less concerned with what became of Saul than 
with the transfer of the kingdom to David, makes no men- 
tion of the disposition of Saul’s body. 
Samuel and Chronicles each contain particulars not found 
in the other, and thus mutually complete each other, This 
makes it plain that one was not derived directly from the 
other, but that both were drawn from a common original, 
which each abridged in its owmway, selecting what was most 
in accordance with its purpose, and omitting some things 
which the other retained. 

Verse 11.—And when the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead heard 
concerning him that which the Philistines had done to Saul: Tie 
first brave act performed by Saul after he was chosen king, 
was the release of Jabesh-gilead from the siege of the Am- 
monites, and the barbarous treatment which was threatened 
them (chap. 11). This was held in grateful memory; and 
the inhabitants of this place, which he had so signally 
delivered, were forward in testifying their loyalty to the 
fallen king. 

Verse 12.—All the valiant men arose, and went all night: 


| Jabesh was on the east side of the Jordan, probably in a 
| ravine of the mountain which borders the plain of the river, 


| name, 


that the apparition of Samuel was not the mere product of | 


his excited fancy, nor any trick of a confederate, but a real 
manifestation of the dead prophet, sent by the Lord to punish 
the disobedient king, by warning him of his approaching doom. 
And all his men: Which is interpreted (1 Chron, 10; 6) to 


nearly opposite Bethshan, and which still bears its ancient 


bodies of his sons from the wall of Beth-shan: In order to do 
this, it was necessary to scale the citadel, which was not only 
difficult of access, but was in possession of a conquering army. 
It was, however, safely accomplished, and they bore their 
precious freight back with them to Jabesh. It bere appears 
that the bodies of Saul’s sons were likewise affixed to the 


Jn this narrative | 


The expedition was a perilous one, and might well | 
| occupy the entire night,—And took the body of Saul and the 


wall of Bethshan, though this was not expressly stated ix 
verse 10, where the indignity inflicted upon King Saul Was 
the prominent subject in the writer’s mind. It is evident 
that there is no inconsistency between verse 10 and verse 19 
in this matter. One mentions more fully what the othe; 
records only in part. And yet slight differences of this Very 
same nature are often elsewhere made the pretext for charg. 
ing discrepancies or contradictions upon the sacred narrative, 
—And they came to Jabesh, and burnt them there: As it was no 
customary for the Jews to burn the bodies of the dead, eXcep( 
in the case of those who had been executed for certain crime; 
(Lev, 20: 14; 21:9; Josh. 7: 25), some have imagined the 
meaning to be, not that the bodies themselves were con. 
sumed, but that spices were burned in their honor at the 
time of their interment (2 Chron, 16 : 14; 21: 19; Jer, 
84:5). But the language will scarcely admit of this inter. 
pretation. The bodies were doubtless burned to save them 
fron&further outrage by rendering it impossible to disinter 
them and expose them once more. 

Verse 13.—And they took their bones, and buried them: What 
remained after the burning was honorably buried.— Under 
the tamarisk tree in Jabesh: In 1 Chronicles 10 : 12 a different 
term is used to describe this tree, of which Gesenius says in 
his Hebrew Lexicon: “The ancient versions render it some- 
times ‘a terebinth,’ and sometimes ‘an oak.’ Hence the 
word would seem to have been taken in a broader significa. 
tion for any large and durable tree.” There is, therefore, 
no discrepancy here, even in so slight a matter as this, as hag 
been sometimes alleged. At a later period, David removed 
the bones of Saul and of his sons, and buried them in the 
sepulcher of Kish, Saul’s father (2 Sam, 21 ; 12-14).—And 
fasted seven days: Thus testifying their grief and respect, 
The period of their fast implies, of course, that their time 
was reckoned by weeks, and this again was connected with 
the institution of the Sabbath, 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D,D, 


The defeat of the Philistines in the terebinth valley, when 
Goliath was slain by David, freed the Jewish hills for a time 
from these dreaded invaders, But they were keen traders as 
well as brave soldiers, and could not submit permanently to 
an exclusion from the great lines of caravan travel which: 
ran through the territory of Israel. One of these, running 
across the center of the country, through the Wady Sunt and 
the Wady Kelt, past Michmash, to the Jordan, had given, 
occasion to Jonathan and his armor-bearer’s attack on one of 
the military posts guarding it, for the first defeat of the 
Philistines. The inroad during which Goliath was slain was 
an attempt to recover the position thus lost, but it also had 
been repelled, There was another trade-route, however, 
along the Plain of Esdraelon, and across the Jordan at Beth- 
shan, which tempted the pertinacious enemy to another effort. 

David had been forced by Saul’s frantic jealousy to flee 
once more to Gath, where his band of six hundred men, now 
skilled in war, doubtless secured him a better welcome than 
he had received on his former visit. He might have been 
of vital importance to Saul in the approaching campaign, 
had he been allowed to remain in Israel; his military genius 
| counting for much on the side of the king, had he been 
| allowed to display it. 

The position of the exile was a difficult one; for, as a pre- 
| tended enemy of Saul, he would naturally be expected to 
| fight against him, on behalf of the Philistines. Fearing this, 
| he asked and obtained the gift of Ziklag, a distant frontier 





| post, twenty miles south of Beersheba and fifty from Gath. 

lar away, on the edge of the great southern desolation of 
| kt Tib, he would be safe from the jealousy of the Philistine 
| chiefs, and able to make forays at his pleasure against the 
roving encampments which from time to time invaded the 
territory of Simeon and the southern partsof Judah. It was 
proposed by the Philistines, when the new campaign against 
Israel was being planned, to employ so notable a leader, who 
had a band of men so famous under him, But, in the end, 
the chiefs distrusted him, fearing treachery on his part ; and 
he was thus, happily, left free from the pain of even appar- 
ently joining against his own nation. 

The levies from the Philistine towns and territory matched 
against Saul by the seashore route, fearing the hill passes, 
which had been the scene ef so many disasters to them in 
past years. Advancing along the Plain of Sharon to the 
end of the Carmel range, they had only to get round that to 
be in the wide Plain of Esdraelon, where they could use their 
chariots, the special object of dread to the Israelites. They 
thus also reached at once the very heart of the Jewish terri- 
| tory, while, at the same time, they forced Saul to meet them 
where his force could fight with the least advantage and at 
a great distance from their homes,—a matter of supreme im- 
portance with a levy like that which followed him, each man 
of which had to be provided for by his own household 
or circle. 

Pressing onwards, the Philistines encamped, with a strong 
force of infantry, cavalry, and chariots, at the east end of the 
plain, so as to command the road by which Saul must ad 
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vance pore igit the invader; but, such as they were, they 
par llowed the king, and found means to cross the nar- 
ee sbich separates the hills of Samaria from those 
wT Otten mass of bare rounded heights which fill up 
the greater part of the east end of _Eedraelon. As he could 
do nothing on level ground with his infantry, which was his 
only force, Saul wisely kept to the Gilboa hills, and awaited 
an attack. He was now a comparatively old man, and his 
mental excitement, so long strained through his jealousy of 
David, had unnerved him, so that he was not the man he 
once had been. Moreover, he was in the position so trying, 
in the view of men in those days, of haying no priest or 
oracle to consult before beginning battle. He had slain 
the priests at Nob, and the only one escaping him had taken 
away the mysterious breastplate of the high-priest, with the 
Urim and Thummim, and was with David, his fancied 
enemy. There seemed no help for him from the heavens. 
In his despair, he tried to bring on dreams by night, in the 
hope that God would direct him by some vision thus 
vouchsafed him. But he could not sleep, and did not dream. 
Years before he had tried to root out sorcerers from the land, 
but, having learned that one still lived in the neighborhood, 
he determined to visit her, that he might have counsel with 
the unseen world in this way, if in no other. To reach her 
he had to make his way through the Philistine outposts to 
the hamlet of Endor, on the north side of Gilboa,—a spot full 
of caves, any of which might give a fitting home to a pro- 
fessor of the black arts. Disguising himself, he stole in the 
darkness to her dwelling, and begged that, if she could do so, 
Samuel might be brought to him, by her incantations. What 
followed is very mysterious, but, in some way unknown to us, 
he heard from a phantom, whom he recognized as the prophet, 
words of awful import. He had forsaken God, and God had 
forsaken him; and, before another night had come, he and 
his sons would be in the regions of the dead, with the shade 
who addressed him. Such a preparation for the battle, added 
to the extreme prostration of mental anxiety and inability to 
take necessary food, was itself enough to make defeat almost 
certain, 

Next day came the catastrophe. The slopes leading to 
the hills were open to the Philistines; the ravines and crags 
of bleak hills alone were held by the Israelites. The attack 
began next morning; and the Hebrews fought bravely all 
day, keeping off their assailants wondrously. But they could 
not, in the end, withstand the charges of horse, foot, and 
chariot, incessantly renewed, and ultimately broke up and 
fled. Three sons of Saul—Jonathan, the eldest, Abinadab, 
and Malchishua—were left dead on the hillsides. Saul, still 
wearing his royal turban and bracelet, apparently wounded 
by an arrow, found himself alone with his faithful armor- 
bearer, and saw that he would be taken priséher, which 
meant his being put to a shameful death before all his ene- 
mies, Leaning heavily, therefore, on his spear, to court 
death at his own hands, he fell mortally wounded, and asked 
his armor-bearer to give him the last blow, to end his suffer- 
ings. A wild Amalekite, wandering over the field in quest 
of plunder, afterward claimed to haye given him the death- 
stroke; but it seems as if it had been only a vain boast, and 
thet Saul had finally killed himself by his own sword. 

The defeat was terrible. The flower of Israel lay on the 
field; and, worst of all, for her humiliation, the bodies of 


ges fae ualiiila, hastily summoned, 





+ Jezreel, where Teruel was encamped; apaortidg to 1 Samuel 





29: 1, or whether both sides manceuvered and changed their 
ground, and the decisive struggle was on the slope of Gilboa. 
In any case, the site was almost identical with that of Gideon's 
victory, but there was no Gideon in command on that dark 
day. The language of verse 1 seems to imply that the battle 
was over, and the rout begun before the Israelites reached 
Gilboa. If so, we have to conceive of a short, hopeless strug- 
gle on the plain, and then a rush to the hills for safety, in 
which Saul and his sons and body-guard were borne along, 
but held together, closely followed by the “red pursuing 
spear” of the conquerors, fierce with ancestral hate and the 
memories of defeat. There, on the hillside, stands the tower- 
ing form of Saul with a little ring of his children and retain- 
ers round him, the words he had heard last night in the 
sorceress’s tent unnerving his arm, and many a past crime 
rising before him, and whispering in his ear, 


“Tn the battle think on me,” 
“ And fall thy edgeless sword ; despair and die,” 


There seems to have been a close encounter with some of the 
pursuers, and a hand-to-hand fight, in which Jonathan and 
his two brothers fell, and the rest of the body-guard were 
slain or scattered. The prophecy of that mantle-swathed 
shape last night was in part fulfilled, —“ To-morrow shalt thou 
and thy sons be with me.” ‘They lay stark at his feet, and 
he knew that he would soon join them. The last heart that 
loved him had ceased to beat in Jonathan’s noble breast, and 
his own crimes had slain his sons. Whocan paint thesterm 
of contending passions in that Jonely black soul? or were all 
frozen into the numbness of despair? But whatever else was 
in his soul, repentance was not there. He may have been 
seared by remorse, but he was not softened by penitence, and 
was fierce and proud in despair as he had been in prosperity. 
The Revised Version substitutes “overtook” for “hit” in 
verse 3; but Saul’s fear “Jest these uncircumcised come” is 
against that rendering, and the fact that the enemy did not 
know of his death till next day (v. 8) is a difficulty in the 
way of accepting it. ‘The word is literally “found,” and pos- 
sibly means that thé archers recognized him, and were 
making for him, though, as would appear, from some cause 
they missed him in the confusion. The other change in the 
Revised Version, that of “greatly distressed” for sore 
wounded,” fits the context; and if it be adopted, we have the 
picture of the unwounded but desperate man, once brave, but 
now stricken with panic, which opens his lips for his only 
word. In grim silence he had met the loss of battle, sons 
and kingdom; but the proud sense of personal dignity is 
strong to the last, and he fiercely issues his last command, 
and embraces death to escape insult, The haughty spirit 
was unchanged, crushed but the same, unsoftened, and there- 
fore roused to madder defiance of God and man. What an 
awful last saying for ‘the anointed of Jehovah,” and how 
the overweening self-will and vehemence and passiunate pride 
of his whole life are gathered up in it! 

His last command is disobeyed by the trembling armor- 
bearer, whose very awe makes him disobedient. Did Saul, at 
that last moment, send a thought to an armor-bearer whom 
he had had in happier days, and who was to inherit his lost 
kingdom? The enemy are coming nearer. No time is to 
be lost if he would escape the savage mutilations and tor- 
ments which ancient warfare made the portion of captive 





Saul and Jonathan were carried off by the Philistines, and, 
after being beheaded, were nailed up on the walls of Beth- 
shan, near the field of battle. 
Jabesh-gilead, however, rescued them from this indignity. 
But the head of the king, with his arms, and the bow of 
Jonathan, were sent to Philistia, and hung up in the temples 
there, 
Saul, Its sun had set in blood forever ! 
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THE END OF SELF-WILL. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The story of Saul’s tragic last days is broken in two by the 
account, in chapters 29 and 30, of David's fortunate dismissal 
from the invading army, and exploits against Amalek. The 
contrast between the two lives, so closely intertwined and 
powerful for good and evil on each other, reaches its climax 
at the end of Saul’s. While the one sets in dark thunder- 
clouds, the other is bright with victory. While the fall of 
the one lays all northern Israel bleeding at the feet of the 
enemy, the other is sending the spoils of his conquest to the 
elders of Judah. Saul’s headless and dishonored body hangs 
rotting in the sun on the walls of Bethshan, while David sits 
a conqueror in Ziklag. The introduction of the brightness 
of these two chapters is intended to heighten the darkness 

that broods over this one, and to deepen the stern teaching 

of that terrible death. Defeat, desolation, despair, attend to 
his self-dug grave the unh’appy king, whose end teaches us 
all what comes of self-willed resistance to the law and the Spirit 
of God. Everything else is subordinated in the narrative to 
the account of his death. Next to nothing is said about the 
battle, the very site of which is left obscure. We cannot tell 
_ Whether it was fought down in the plain by the fountain at 





| grim silence, he fixes his sword upright in the ground, and 
A brave act of the men of | 


| refuge of defeated monarchs and praised by heathen moral- 
The wrath of God had fallen heavily on the house of | 


| died, his own undoer and his own murderer. 


kings. Not another word passes his lips, but, in the same 
flings himself on its point, and dies. All through his réien 
no hand had injured him but his own; and, as he lived, so he 
Suicide, the 
ists as heroic, was rare in Israel. Saul, Ahithophel, and 
Judas are the instances of it. ‘The most rudimentary recog- 
nition of the truths taught by the Old Testament would pre- 
vent it. If Saul had had any faith in God, any submission, 
any repentance, he could not have finished a life of rebellion 
by a self-inflicted death, which was itself the very despera- 
tion of rebellion. We have not to pronounce on his fate, but 
his act was a sin of the darkest dye. 

Yet note how the narrative abstains from all comment. It 
neither condemns nor pities, though a profound sense of the 
tragic eclipse is audible in that summing up in verse 6: “So 
Saul died, and his three sons, and his armour-bearer, and all 
his men [that is, immediate followers or escort], that same 
day together.” And there they all lay, bloody corses in the 
fellowship of death, on the slopes of Gilboa. Where Scrip- 
ture is silent, it is not our part to speak; but we can searcely 
turn from that mighty form, prone by his own rash act, with- 
out seeking to learn the lesson of his life and fate. Saul had 
many nobie and lovable qualities, such as bravery, prompti- 
tude, in his earlier days modesty and generosity. All these 
he was by nature, but there is no sign that he ever sought to 
cultivate his moral character, or to win any grace that did 
not come naturally to him; nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that religion had ever any strong hoid on him. His 
whole character may be summed up in Samuel’s words in 
announcing his rejection: “ Rebellion is as the sin of witch- 
craft, and stubbornness is as idolatry.” Rebellion persisted in, 





ter of the whole man, is the keynote of his later years. Be- 
fore that baleful influence, as before some hot ‘poison wind, 
all the flowers of good dispositions were burned up, and the 
bad stimulated to growth. His early virtues disappeared, 
and passed into their opposites. Modesty became arrogance, 
and a long course of indulgence in self-will developed cruelty, 
gloomy suspicion, and passionate anger, and left him the vic- 
tim and slave of his own causeless hate. He who rebels 
against God mars his own character. The miserable later 
years of Saul, haunted and hunted as by a demon by his own 
indulged and swollen rebellion and unsleeping suspicion, are 
an example of the sorrows that ever dog sin; and, as he lies 
there on Gilboa, the terrible saying recurs to our memory: 
“He that being often reproved hardeneth his neck, shall 
suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy.” 

The remainder of the chapter is occupied with three 
points, bearing on the solemn tragedy just recorded. First, 
we have the disastrous effects of it in the complete loss of the 
northern territories. “The men...‘that were on the other 
side of the valley” are the tribes to the north of the great 
plain; and “they that wereon the other side Jordan” are 
probably those on the east bank. So thorough was the de- 
feat, especially as Saul and the royal house were slain, that 
they abandoned their homes, and the Philistines took pos- 
session. ‘One sinner destroyeth much good.” When Israel’s 
king was madly rebellious, Israel was smitten, and its inher- 
itance diminished. Then we have the insults to the headless 
corpses; The Philistines did not know till the next day how 
complete was their victory. The account in 1 Chronicles 10 
adds that Saul’s head was sent to the temple of Dagon, prob- 
ably as a kind of effacing of the shame wrought there by the 
presence of the ark, The false gods had triumphed, as their 
worshipers thought, and Saul’s death was Jehovah’s defeat, 


tation over the bloody trophy and dented armor is, to the 
historian, not the least bitter consequence of the battle. 

The last point is the brave midnight march of the men of 
Jabesh from their home on the eastern uplands beyond Jor- 


lofty cliff, and overlooking the valley of the Jordan. It was 
a requital of Saul’s deed in his early bright days, when, 
with his hastily raised levies, he scattered the Ammonites, 
It is one gleam of light amid the stormy sunset. ‘There were 
men ready to hazard their lives even then, because of the 
noblest of Saul’s acts, which no tyrannical arbitrariness or 
fierceness of later days had blotted out. So the little band 
of grateful heroes carried back their ghastly load to Jabesh, 
and burned the mutilated bodies there, employing an un- 
familiar mode, as we may suppose, by reason of their muti- 
lation and decomposition, and then reverently gathering the 
white bones from the pyre, and laying them below the well- 
known tamarisk. Saul’s one good deed as king sowed seeds 
of gratitude which flourished again, when the opportunity 
came. His many evil ones sowed evil seed ‘which bore fatal 
fruit; and both were seen in his end, 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS, 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


God chose the siately Saul for a royal state, gave him 
another heart, great wisdom, and blessed opportunity. Saul 
chose to forsake God, to be filled with another spirit, to spend 
his strength in seeking to destroy David, whom God had 
chosen for a successor, and to neglect his kingdom. He 
naturally came to be overrun by Philistines, despair, and 
suicide. There are elements of real greatness in a man who 
could die by his own hand rather than be shamed by capture, 
But the chosen of God muy come to be the scorned of 
Philistines. : 

He might have been blessed by an earlier and better death 
but for the unreadiness of David, who was even then peril- 
ing his all with the Philistines. 

What wretched advisers men choose who desert God! 
Rehoboam goes to the young men, who advise whips and 
scorpions. Hophni and Phineas were led by the fire of lust 
instead of the wisdom of Eli. Judas goes to the men who 
had bought him, and Saul goes to an execrable witch. ‘To 
forsake God is to be forsaken of him (Prov. 1 : 24-33). 

How men weaken themselves before great conflicts who do 
not stay thentselves on God! Belshazzar is in drunken riot 
the night the kingdom of Chaldea is taken; Saul passes a 
sleepless night, in hunger and anxiety and paralysis, at hear- 
ing his doom recited. 

Men do not go down alone. No man dieth unto himself. 
Driven back by the surging tide of uncircumcised Philistines, 
Saul sees the beautiful and noble Jonathan go down by the 
arrows of his foes. His brothers Abinadab and Malchishua 
follow. The army of Israel is dead and stark on the hillside. 
here is nothing to do but die himself, and be hung up on 
the walls of Bethshan, the scorn of foes and food of crows, 
So Saul died. And so dies every man amid the ruin of his 
best possibilities who forsakes God. 

As the “ Mexie maidens” came to minister after the fury 
of the battle passed, so out of this dire disaster came twe 





in spite of all remongtrances and checks, till it becomes mas- 


things of beauty,—the beautiful but undeserved devotion of 


That apparent victory of the idols and the mocking, exul- ° 


dan, across the river and up to Bethshan, perched on its. 
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the of Jabesh-gilead rescuing the bodies, and the 
“song of the bow” (2 Sam.1:18). Though all is lost to 
Saul, all is not lost to the world. 


~ Santa Oruz, Cal. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Now the Philistines fought against Israel ; and the men of 
Israel fled from before the Philistines (v. 1). Power over the 
Lord’s enemies comes of power from the Lord. If we are 
not true to God, we must not expect to be used of God 
even while opposing those who oppose him. At the very 
point where we have had success at one time we may fail at 
another time, simply because we are no longer in the rela- 
tions with God which then assured our success. An enemy 
which has been subdued by us a score of times in the path 
of our duty, can easily vanquish us when we have left that 
path to give battle to that enemy. Many a man who began 
his career by doing valiant service against intemperance, or 
dishonesty, or immorality of some other sort, has finally fallen 
a victim to that very vice, simply because he would not con- 
tinue to battle it in divinely given strength. It matters not 
how often a man has shown himself superior to any particular 
temptation, if he turns away from God that very temptation 
may overpower him to his utter destruction, To be perma- 
nently proof against the power of the Philistines, one must 
have some other support than the mere name of an Israelite. 

Therefore Saul took his sword, and fell upon it (v. 5). Sui- 
cide is the confession of life’s failure. It sets the seal of utter 
worthlessness upon the earthly life that it closes. And the 
failure of any man’s life is the fault of the man himself. 
There was never a man born into this world without a 


sphere opened before him which he might fill to God’s glory | 


and to his own good. If he would do the work God had for 
him to do, and would bear the burdens God assigned to him, 
his life would be a success. In doing that work and in bear- 
ing those burdens that man ought to be ready to give up his 
life at any moment that God called him to its surrender; but 
only when he counts himself no longer in God’s service, and 
in possession of a life that has been utterly mislived, can he 
think of taking away from God the prerogative of deciding 
how his life shall be used and when it shall be ended. 

So Saul died, and his three sons, and his armourbearer, and 
all his mien, that same day together (v. 6). The consequences 
of sin are sure to bring suffering to those who have done no 
wrong. A man can sin all by himself; but he cannot bear 
alone the consequences of his transgression. Those who are 
linked with him by blood, or by affection, or by business or 
neighborhood or charch relations, are sure to have a share 
in the shame and sorrow caused by his going astray. Often, 
indeed, the greater suffering comes to the innocent rather 
than to the guilty, as a result of one’s wrong-doing. If a 
man were ready to meet all the immediate personal conse- 
quences of his sinning, he ought to be kept back from trans- 
gression by the thought of its terrible results to those whom 
he loves, and who are innocent of all participation in, or 
responsibility for, his crime. 

When the men of Israel that were on the other side of the valley, 
and they that were beyond Jordan, saw that the men of Israel fled, 
and tiat Saul and his sons were dead, they forsook the cities, and 
fled (v.7). A man’s personal influence never seems to be 
greater and more wide-reaching than when it shows:itself in 
the effect of his fall through wrong-doing. A minister may 
work on quietly for good, in his out-of-the-way corner of the 
world, and never seem to reach any who are beyond his 
limited parish; but let him once be guilty of some flagrant 
act of wrong-doing, and the telegraph and the printed page 
will be at the Devil’s service to make the consequences of 
that sin tingle the cheeks of lovers of the Lord’s cause in 
every intelligent community throughout the land; and mul- 
titudes who never before had heard of that man or of his 
doings will be saddened and disheartened at the thought of 
his fall. And so it will be with all the “ minister’s sons” and 
“‘deacon’s daughters” in their life-course. Whatever doubt 
there may be as to their influence through their well-doing, 
they may be sure of a power for evil if they go astray. In 
fact, the same may be said of every other man’s sons and 
daughters, and of the fathers and mothers of those children, 
also. Their evil-doing will be a sure cause of disheartening 
to the Lord’s people. 

When the Philistines .. . found Saul and his three sons fallen 
+. they cut off his head, and stripped off his armour, and sent 
into the land of the ‘Philistines round about, to carry the tidings 
unto the house of their idols, and to the people (vs. 8,9). The 
more prominent a man has been in the service of God, and 
the higher has been his place as a representative of God’s 
cause, the more his fall rejoices the enemies of God. “I told 
you so,” is the cry of many. “That is the way with all of 
them,” is yet a commoner cry of the sneering opposers of 
God’s cause. And the proof of a good”man’s fall will be sent 
into the land of the Philistines round about, and it will be 
published in all the houses of idolatry, and at every corner 

ry far and near. If a man decides to turn away from 
he cum be as sure of gladdening the hearts of God’s 





enemies as he is of discouraging the hearts and ee he 
hands of the people of Gpd by his misdoing. 

When the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead heard concerning him 
that which the Philistines had done to Saul, all the valiant men 
arose, and went all night, and took the body of Saul and the 
bodies of his sons from the walls of Beth-shan (vs. 11,12). Saul 
had saved the right eye of every man of Jabesh-gilead; and 
the men of Jabesh-gilead couldn’t forget that. When the 
right arm that had rescued them hung powerless against the 
insults which God’s enemies heaped upon the lifeless body of 
the old champion of Israel, all the valiant men of Jabesh- 
gilead were ready to rise up and risk their lives to evidence 
their gratitude in the rescue and honoring of the body of 
their deliverer. And there is comfort in the thought of 
such sure gratitude for well-doing as is evidenced in this 
incident. A good act, a generous act, an act of unselfish 
fidelity to a friend, or of devotedness to a great principle, 
will not be forgotten; it cannot be lost. Even the tyrant 
Nero had flowers strewn in his bloody grave by some one 
who remembered gratefully a good side of his character, or a 
good act of his life-course. The surest way of providing for 
kindly, grateful memories of us when we have passed away, 
is by now doing kindly acts that are worthy of being remem- 
bered gratefully. Our best deeds will be remembered to our 
credit by those whom they benefited, even though our well- 
doing be sadly shadowed by our subsequent transgressions. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Place about five years between this lesson and that of last 
week, They were years in which David knew no rest for the 
sole of his foot. Jonathan saw him but once; and for the 
most part of the time Saul seeks his life. Jonathan, with 
filial love for his Father, clung to him. Things go from bad 
to worse with Saul, and, in his despair, he turns to a witch 
for counsel. At last the end draws near, and the scenes of 
his life come to a close with thislesson! The old-time enemy 
—the Philistine—reappears. Saul gives him battle, but is 
defeated, and, with his sons, dies, They die first, being killed 
outright, but he first flees. He is overtaken and wounded, 
and asks his armor-bearer to slay him, lest he fall into the 
hands of the Philistines. As his armor-bearer refuses to do 
this, he draws his own sword, and, in a frenzy, falls upon it, 
and thus ends his own life. The armor-bearer follows his 
awful example. In their exultation, the Philistines cut off 
his head, while they nail his headless body to the walls of 
Bethshan. Finally, the men of Jabesh-Gilead, hearing of 
this indignity to the body of their king, organize a rescuing 
party, march in the darkness of the night and recover it, and 
bury it under a tree in Jabesh, and then mourn and fast 
seven days as a token of respect for the dead. So ends the 
story of the life of Saul and Jonathan. 

Now, if this lesson dealt only with the death of Saul, the 
lesson to be impressed upon the class would be simple and 
easy. The golden text says: “The face of the Lord is against 
them that do evil.” This would be well illustrated by the 
death of Saul. But here we see Jonathan sharing the same 
fate, while at the same time we recognize that Jonathan was 
one of the very noblest young men whose story is given to us 
in the Word. Will not our scholars think that if such con- 
duct as that of Saul and that of Jonathan comes to the same 
end, there is but little advantage in being godly, for the same 
thing happens to the one as to the other? Had we written 
this story, we should have arranged matters differently. Any 
novel would have made Saul bite the dust as he did, but 
would have brought Jonathan’s life to a very different end- 
ing. The Word of God, however, is more novel than any 
novel, and is often hard to understand. In fact, it is utterly 
incomprehensible, unless we take into account the other world. 
Judged merely by the experiences of men in this world, it 
cannot be doubted that things are all wrong. If there is no 
other life, then of all imaginable worlds this is the most 
miserable. If so noble a man as Jonathan is to have so little 
in this world, and so hateful a man as Saul is to have so much; 
if Herod is to sit on the throne in luxury, and John the 
Baptist is to languish in the dungeon with no friend near to 
comfort him; if the Nazarene is to be nailed to the cross 
while Caiaphas reclines in his palace on damask cushions 
and Pilate enjoys life to its height,—if, I say, that is all that 
there is in human life, then this world is a most gigantic 
swindle and failure. Let the teacher call the attention of 
the class to this fact, so that all the more vividly he may be 
able to draw out the further truth that he desires to impress 
upon the class. 

Go back, now, to that battle-field, and see the bodies of 
Saul and of Jonathan lying there. Is this the end); the real 
end, of their lives? No; this is only the end of the begin- 
ning. There is another chapter to the story of their lives, 
and a far longer one than that which has just been completed. 
A good golden text for this week would have been the follow- 
ing: “The wicked is driven away in his wickedness: but the 
righteous hath hope in his death.” What if Jonathan and 
Saul lie in the same field? Nay, what if Jonathan alone 
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tigation and be beheaded, and Herod riot in his palace, 
and What if Jesus pine away on the cross, and Pilate eins 


placently carry on his earthly government? The end, ay, the 
end, will set all right; for then will appear the true character 
of all that is earthly. God does not square all his accounts in 
this world; and we may as well realize that there are times 
when it is dangerous to be true to our principles and loyal to 
duty. But there isa day of accounting coming, and then every 
man’s work will be tested; and to the righteous will be meteq 
out the reward of his stedfastness, while the wicked will reg 
the harvest that he hassown. Then Saul and Jonathan, John 
and Herod, Jesus and Pilate, will stand in thet appropriate 
places, and remain there for all the countless ages of eternity, 
Then we shall see that righteousness does pay, and that eyil 
does not go unpunished. Have patience, all ye persecuted ones, 
and ye poor who are in any way ground down by those who 
are in power! If you abide in your integrity, the day of 
recompense will come, and then you will be avenged of all 
your adversaries. Looked at from the standpoint of time, 
the rectitude of a Jonathan is often folly. But looked at 
from the standpoint of eternity, the sin of a Saul is merely 
suicide. 

It is perfectly possible that to some one of our scholars 
there may come, some day, the choice between rectitude and 
suffering, and turpitude and ease. The temptation will then 
come to them to follow the latter. It would not be at all 
surprising were the temptation to come backed by the affir. 
mation that “it made no difference,” because the dishonest 
seemed to prosper more than those who are strictly honest, 
This is not unfrequently true. But let the teacher remind 
the scholar that it is only another case of Saul and Jonathan, 
With which one of these two do you want to be numbered 
in this world and the next? If with that one who was grand 
in character, though sorrowful in temporal experience, then 
stick to that which is true and upright, though the heavens 
fall, and all through the ages of eternity you will be glad that 
you made that choice. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How did David show that he was willing to forgive all Saul’s 
hatred and cruelty towards him? How did Saul answer Da- 
vid, when he proved that he would do the anointed one no 
harm? Who did David say should be the judge between 
them? Does it seem as if the tears of Saul were really teary 
of sorrow for his sins against David? How long do you 
suppose Saul kept from pursuing David again? Years 
passed by after the time David spared his enemy the king, 
and yet Saul pursued him and hunted him, until David, 
almost in despair, said, “I shall now perish one day by the 
hand of Saul: there is nothing better for me than that I 
should escape into the land of the Philistines.” He seemed 
for a time to forget how often he had said, “ Preserve me, 0 
God: for in thee do I put my trust.” Did the Lord ever 
forget David? It was David who wrote our golden text in 
a time of trouble, and at the same time he said, “ The eyes 
of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears are open 
unto their cry.” And yet he afterwards took his six hundred 
men and all their families with him, and went to Gath, a 
city of the Philistines. The king of the Philistines lived 
there, and David asked him to give him a place where he 
and his people might be safe from the hands of Saul; for he 
knew Saul would fear to come into the land of the Philis- 
tines to search for him. The king gave him a place called 
Ziklag, not far away; and he lived there most of the time 
for. nearly a year and a half,—until the time of which we 
learn to-day. 

Saul’s Last Battle—The Philistines knew Saul was not 
the brave warrior he used to be. They gathered together, 
and went up to some of the northern cities of Judah by 
hundreds and thousands, with armed men and archers,— 
men who could shoot an arrow and never miss its mark. 
They encamped on the broad plains at the foot of the moun- 
tain. Saul and his men were on the sides of Mount Gilboa, 
a high mountain, from which Saul could see the army, with 
their horses and weapons. Perhaps he remembered the days 
of other battles, when he was brave and strong,—the time 
when he saw a young shepherd go to fight the giant, and he 
had said to/him, “Go, and fhe Lord be with thee.” Samuel 
was dead,—he who had anointed him king, who had mourned 
over his sins, prayed that he might be forgiven; had reproved 
him, and taught him to obey. The good prophet could no 
more advise him, nor plead with the God of battles to save 
him now. The Philistines crowded up the steep sides of the 
mountain, where Saul and his three sons were in the thickest 
of the fight. The men of Israel were afraid. They fell, 
wounded and dying, as they tried to fly from their pursuers. 
Brave Jonathan was wounded, and fell dead; so two other 
sons of Saul were killed. It was a wild, cruel fight, and from 
the beginning it seemed to be defeat and death for Israel. 

Saul Wounded.—Arrows flew fast and close around Saul. 
His sons dead; dead men all around. If not wounded and 





lies there, and Saul goes away for the time seot free? What 


suffering, he was so distressed that he knew he mustdie, He 

















cruelty of his enemies, and he said to radaaaonag 
bearer, “Draw thy sword, and thrust me through.” The 
bearer was afraid. He. had sworn to protect his. lord 

ange and he would not take his life. Saul took the 

a rd stale set it up, and threw himself upon it; When 

is armor-bearer saw that the king was dead, he took his 

own life in the same way. So the king, his three sons, the 
armor-bearer, and the chief officers, all lay dead upon the 
mountain heights. MTOR : 

After the Batile.—The next day the Philistines, with no 

fear of being pursued or hindered, went over the battle- 
ground. They stripped the still bodies of robes, weapons, 
girdles, ear-rings, anything they could find worth keeping. 
They found the dead king and his three sons. How they 
shouted for gladness! There were forsaken cities where 
they could carry their plunder and live if they chose; for, 
even on the other side of the valley and beyond the Jordan, 
the Israelites heard that the battle was lost, the king was 
dead, and they were afraid to stay in their homes, The 
Philistines cut off Saul’s head, and sent it to the temple of 
Dagon, in one of their chief cities, Did they remember 
what was done with the head of Goliath? The man who 
had rejected the Lord, whose heart was not right in obe- 
dience and service, was gazed at, when he was dead, by wor- 
shipers in a heathen temple, and his head used to show that they 
believed their idol god had given them victory. His shining 
armor was stripped off, and sent in processions through their 
chief cities te publish the news of their victory and. joy at his 
death; then it was kept in an idol temple in a heathen city 
not far from the battle-field. What became of his headless 
body?. It was hung upon a wall with the bodies of his three 
sons, in the open street, where every one who passed could 
mock at the warriors who could never fight them more. 

Saul and his Sons Buried.—Ten miles away from the walled 

_city where the dead royal family hung in disgrace was a city 
, which Saul once sayed. The people had then been conquered 
by a strong enemy who promised to give them freedom if 
every man would let his right eye be put out. Saul heard 
of it, with his army went to the city, and saved them from 
blindness, perhaps from death. They were grateful to Saul, 
but he said: “To-day the Lord hath wrought deliverance in 

Israel.” Saul had changed since then, but bold men who 
remembered him went silently at night to the city wall, took 
down the bodies, took them to their own city, and burned them. 
Then they gathered their bones from the ashes, buried them 
under an oak-tree, and fasted and mourned seven days. 

_ David Mourning for Saul—Three days after, David heard 
Abe-news;. he. had himself just returned from a battle. Did 
he rejoice that he was to be king and no longer a wanderer ! 
He wept and mourned at the death of Saul and Jonathan. 
He was in Ziklag when a young man came running and said 
he had escaped from the camp of Saul. He said that Saul 
.was wounded, and asked him to kill him. He gave David 
the crown he had taken from Saul’s head, and the bracelet 
from his arm. David asked who he was, and he said he was 
an Amalekite, one of the very people against whom Saul was 
fighting when he disobeyed God, and God rejected him. 
David and his people mourned and wept for the death of 
Saul and his beloved Jonathan. He knew God had punished 
Saul for his sins, and that Seul had displeased God; but he 
remembered his bravery and his might. He sang a song of 
grief, and bade them teach the children of Judah the song 
to remember that “Saul and Jonathan were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in their death they were not 
divided.” He said, “I am distressed for thee, my brother 
Jonathan.” Years after, he showed his love and kept his 
covenant with Jonathan by taking care of his lame son. 
When he was five years old, as the nurse ran with him to 
-escape from the Philistines the day Saul and Jonathan were 
slain, she let him fall from her arms; and when David was 
king, he said to the young man who “ was lame on his feet,” 
“Fear not: for I will surely shew thee kindness for Jonathan 
thy father’s sake.” 

Louisville, Ky. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


IsRaEL’s GREATEST BATTLE-F1ELD.—The fields of Israel’s 
grandest triumphs and of her darkest reverses are, if not 
identical, within sight of each other. Into the Plain of 
Esdraelon is crowded the military history of Palestine, from 
the first great struggle between Egypt and Assyria, long 
before the entrance of Joshua, down to the campaign of 
Napoleon. The victories of the conquest were won in other 
-parts of the land; for the strength of Israel was in infantry 
alone, and therefore, when taking the offensive, they always 
welected the mountains and mountain passes. But this plain, 
which divides Galilee from the south, is open to invaders 
and to cavalry, whether from Egypt round the foot of Carmel 
or from the east. On to this plain between Tabor and Gilboa, 
Sisera, captain of the host of Jabin, king of Canaan, poured 
down his mighty force of chariots, and here was won Barak’s 
great victory. Again, from the east came up the countless 


hilated by the sword of Gideon, whose little band were 
encamped on the very slopes occupied by Saul before his 
fatal defeat. On the same plain “the bow of Israel” was 
broken “ in the valley-of Jezreel” by Shalmaneser. Not many 
years after, on the spot where Sisera’s army had been routed, 
was fought the battle of Megiddo, when all Judah lamented 
for the tragic end of Josiah. Later history reminds us of 
the fatal day of Hattin, or the last struggle of the Crusaders, 
in which all “ was staked in the presence of the holiest scenes 
of Christianity, and all miserably lost.” Last of all, in front 
of Shunem, where the Philistines had camped against Saul, 
Napoleon fought the battle of Mount Tabor. 

Were Savut Mer tue For.—It was just over the well 
of Harod, where Gideon’s men had come down to drink, on 
the northern slopes of bare Gilboa, that Saul had mustered 
his forces to meet the Philistine invaders on the plain, where 
their cavalry and chariots, of which Israel was absolutely 
destitute, gave them an overwhelming advantage.. As we 
stand by that historie well, we can trace the gloomy night 
walk of the God-forsaken Saul, as under cover of darkness he 
passed close by the Philistine flank over the shoulder of the 
hill of Jebel Duhy, and then down on the cave village of 
Endor, on its northern face. Hard pressed indeed must have 
been the unhappy king to undertake that nine-mile walk 
among the outposts of his foe... Whether Israel were tempted 
down to the plain to the. attack, or whether the Philistines 
charged up the slope, the history tells not, but evidently not 
the least bitter drop in the eup of national wo was the fact 
that it was on their own mountain of Gilboa, on Israel's high 
places, that the beauty of Israel was slain; for the struggle 
was on the hill itself.” It may be coincidence, or it may be 
the fulfilment of the prophetic dirge, but certainly there is 
not-a bleaker patch in the whole country than the white, 
stony, hungry northern face of Gilboa,—a contrast all the 
more marked from the general verdure of the neighboring 
slopes. 

BerusHan.—The mutilated bodies of the king and his 
sons, dishonored after the barbarous fashion of the times, 
were hung up on the walls of Bethshan, one of the Canaanite 
strongholds which had never yielded to Israel, and which 
commands both the Jordan valley and the plain of Jezreel. 
To this day I notice in the inhabitants of Beisan (Bethshean) 
and the neighboring villages behind Gilboa a type of face 
differing from either the Arab or the Syrian, but which 
recalled to me the high cheek-bones and flattened noses of 
the rude folk of Beit Jibrin (or Gath). Very possibly a 
Canaanite remnant has remained in this back-water left un- 
observed by the successive waves of conquest. which have 
swept over the open plains for many centuries past. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Broad is the road that leads to death.” 
“Tf I must die, oh, let me die.” 

“ Death cannot make our souls afraid.” 
“ Beneath our feet, and o’er our head,” 
“What is life? ’Tis but a vapor.” 

“ Make haste, O man! to live.” 





QUESTION HINTS, 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


Give an account of David sparing Saul the second time. 
How did David secure the favor and confidence of Achish, 
king of Gath? What evidence of his confidence did he give 
him? (1 Sam. 28:1, 2.) How did the Lord defeat his pur- 
pose? (1 Sam. 29.) What other use had the Lord for David 
at this time? (1 Sam. 30.) How will all disappointments 
eventuate to those who abide in Christ? What was Saul’s 
condition in view of war with the Philistines? (1 Sam. 28 : 
4,5.) What was the secret of Saul’s fear when about to face 
the Lord’s enemies? (1 Sam. 28:6.) Givea brief account of 
his miserable night visit to Endor. 

What reason was given him why defeat and death were 
awaiting him? (1 Sam. 28: 16-19.) How many suffered with 
Saul in the execution of this judgment? (vs. 1,2.) Were all 
these sufferers guilty, or was Saul alone in the transgression? 
(1 Sam. 15: 3,9.) In what sense alone is it true that the 
innocent ever suffer with the guilty? Who alone ever suffered 
more than his deserts? What dishonor did the Lord purpose 
for Saul in the hour of his death? (vs, 3, 4, f.c.) How 
should we face all the appointments of God? With what 
great sin did Saul close his life? (v. 4, l.¢.) Why has the 
Lord always set so high a value upon human life? (Gen. 9: 
5, 6.) Who occasioned the death of Saul’s armor-bearer ? 
(v. 5.) Show the magnitude of the evil resulting from a 
single act of disobedience (vs. 6, 7.) 

How can we escape the full consequences of our sins? (Psa. 
34: 17-22; 1 John 1: 7-9.) Is it, or is it not, possible to es- 
cape the consequences due to physical law? ‘In what meas- 
ure did Saul succeed in escaping the indignity he dreaded at 
the hands of his enemies, by taking his own life? (vs. 8-10.) 
Why did the Lord dishonor Saul even after he had departed 
from earth? (2 Pet. 2: 6.) What is the Lord’s design in visit- 





-hordes of the Midianites, to be shattered and almost anni- 


ing plagues upon this earth? (Rev. 9: 20,21.) Give some 


Bible evidence that this mortal life is not the stage of final 
rewards and punishments. - How should we treat the subjecte: 
of the Lord’s vengeance? (vs. 11-13.) How did David regard. 
this treatment of Saul? (2 Sam. 2: 5,6.) What special reason ; 
was there for honoring Saul notwithstanding his sins? ' 
(1 Sam. 24: 6.) 

Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


A life with a splendid beginning may have a terrible end« 

ing. God gives to a man the choice between improving and 
wasting his best opportunities; and, whichever course the 
man takes, his decision involves gain or loss to others as well 
as himself. This is the teaching of the lesson before us. 
No man could have a better start than God gave to Saul. 
His natural qualities were above the average. His impulses 
seemed to be in the direction of the good: His surroundings 
summoned him to high achieving. He was called to the 
headship of his nation, under circumstances that gave hii 
every advantage as a man and asaking. Had Saul beea 
privileged to choose for himself his station and his oppor 
tunities, he could not have had more than was freely made 
his own in the providence of God. 

So long as Saul did as he knew he ought to do, his coursé 
was a success for himself, for his family, for his people, and 
for God’s cause. No enemies could overthrow him, becatsé 
God was his helper. But when Saul decided to have his 
own way, instead of accepting God’s way, his course became 
disastrous to himself, to his family, to his people, and, in a 
sense, to God’s cause. ~The enemies whom he had triumphed 
over before, were now victorious over him, because he was 
fighting God as well asthem. The incidents of this lesson 
are the culminating proof of this fact. 

As it was with Saul, so it is with every man whom God 
calls to his service, It is not the place that a man has, but 
the use he makes of it; not his advantages, but the manner 
of their employing; not the enemies who come against him, 
but the strength in which he meets them,—that settles the 
question whether his life is a success or a failure. And no 
man succeeds or fails, rises or falls, lives or dies, all by him- 
self. Others are sharers in the good or the ill which he 
chooses for his portion. 

There is one voice among the lesson-help writers as to the 
teachings of this lesson. Says Dr. Green: “The reign of 
Saul, ... notwithstanding its splendid beginning, proved a 
failure at the last. And it failed simply because Saul, in his 
self-will, ehose, in marked instances, to take his own course, 
regardless of the express commands of God through the 
prophet. ... From a noble, generous man, he became jealous, 
suspicious, and bloodthirsty. . .. Hence the sad plight in 
which we find both Saul aud Israel at this time. The Philis- 
tines, whom he had often routed before, through his supine- 
ness had gathered strength, and were now massed against him 
in overwhelming force. And the Lord had deserted him,” 
Dr. Geikie reiterates the truth: “ He had forsaken God, and 
God had forsaken him.” 

“ Where Scripture is silent, it is not our part to speak,’ 
says Dr. McLaren; “but we can scarcely turn from that 
mighty form, prone by his own rash act, without seeking to 
learn the lesson of his life and fate. Saul had many noble 
and lovable qualities, such as bravery, promptitude, and, in 
his earlier days, modesty and generosity. All these he was 
by nature; but there is no sign that he ever sought to culti- 
vate his moral character, or to win any grace that did not 
come naturally to him; nor is there any reason to suppose 
that religion had ever any strong hold on him. His whole 
character may be summed up in Samuel’s words in announ- 
cing his rejection: ‘Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and 
stubbornness is as idolatry.’ Rebelliou persisted in, in spite 
of all remonstrances and checks, till it becomes master of the 
whole man, is the keynote of his later years... . His early 
virtues disappeared, and passed into their opposites, Modesty 

became arrogance, and a long course of indulgence in self- 
will developed cruelty, gloomy suspicion, and passionate 
anger, and left him the victim and slave of his own causeless 
hate. He who rebels against God mars his own character.” 

Bishop Warren adds: “God chose the stately Saul for a 
royal state, gave him another heart, great wisdom, and blessed 
opportunity. Saul chose to forsake God, to be filled with 
another spirit, to spend his strength in seeking to destroy 
David, whom Cod had chosen for a successor, and to neglect 
his kingdom. He naturally came to be overrun by Philis- 
tines, despair, and suicide.” And again, “Men do not go 
down alone. No man dieth unto himself.” 

Not every man has Saul’s opportunities; but every man 
has Saul’s privilege of choosing whether to serve God or to 
defy God by determining to have his own way. 


ADDED POINTS. 


God’s people are sometimes the sufferers at the hands of 
God’s enemies; not because the Lord would favor his ene- 
mies, but because his people have made themselves, for the 
time, as if they also were God’s enemies. He who would 
triumph over God’s enemies must himself be in loving one- 
ness with God. 





Even those who themselves are true to God are unable te 
















































































































































rescue those who have chosen to set themselves against God. 
A true man may decide to die with one who is false, but he 
cannot save him from the consequences of his falsity. 

Death is not always the most terrible alternative. It is 
often harder to live than it would be to die. Hence it is that 
suicide is cowardice. Many a man who has the brate courage 
to kill himself, lacks the moral courage to continue to live. 

The failure of a man of God to do his duty gives rejoicing 
to God’s enemies, and sadness of heart to God’s people. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 
Sictiaplgpinnaic 
DANGER WARNINGS. 

Danger signals warn the summer pleasure-seekers of 
their danger, and their warnings are generally heeded. 
Now here is one who warns people of even greater dan- 
ger than the cry of the life-guardsmen or the danger- 
flag floating in the morning and evening breezes points 
out. Heis the pastor of a church in Independence, 
New York, and this is the kind of warning he sends out 
to church-members and Sunday-school teachers and 


acholars : 
DANGERS OF THE Busy SEASON. 


If not Specially on our Guard, 





To consult personal ease, and neglect the house 
of God. 


We 





To neglect daily study of the Word of God, and to 
omit family and secret prayer. 


Are 





To be so absorbed in business and pleasure as to 
stay away from means of grace. 





To lose the warmth of Christian love, and to find 
spiritual languor instead. 


Liable 








(Mark 13 : 35-37.) 


Watch ye, therefore; for ye know not when the master of | tures, are desirable. 


the house cometh. 
And what I say unto you, I say unto all, 
WATCH. 





A BOOK-MARK PLAN. 


Many scholars and teachers neglect the study of the 
lesson during the week simply because they have no 
‘well-defined system or plan of study. Articles on the 


importance of such systems, and systems themselves, have 


already appeared in the columns of The Sunday School 
Times. But even a good plan or system will sometimes 


fail of its object unless there is a reminder, of one sort 
or another, of the plan itself. -To meet this need, Mr. 
Eugene Tappan, who is well known to the readers of The 
Sunday School Times as a successful Sunday-school 
worker of Winchester, Massachusetts, has devised a 


scholars’ book-mark. This is a strip of cardboard six 
inches long by one and seven-eighths inches wide. It 


is printed in blue ink, with an ornamental border, and 


the following reading matter in the center: 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLARS’ BOOK-MARK. 
PLAN OF STUDY. 

MONDAY.—Read the next Sunday’s lesson. 
TUESDAY.—Repeat the lesson in your own words, 
WEDNESDAY.—Find Bible passages to illustrate the lesson. 
THURSDAY.—Explain the words of the lesson. 
FRIDAY.—Sum up the facts and thoughts in the lesson. 
SATURDAY.—State the truths taught in the lesson. 
SuNDay.—Apply the golden text to the lesson. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.} 





THE NEW RECORDS OF THE PAST* 


It is now nearly sixteen years since the first series of 
Records of the Past was begun by Dr, Samuel Birch, 
and eight years since it ended. The conception was a 
very happy one,—to bring together for the use of Eng- 


—_— —— 


Records of the Past. Edited by A. H. Sayce. New Series.—Vol. I. 


lish students, and especially students of the Bible, trans- 
lations of contemporary witnesses, in every form, whether 
monumental stele or official documents, out of Egypt, 
Palestine, Babylonia, and Assyria, made by leading 
scholars in the philology and epigraphy of these 
countries, ; 

The result of this work has been twofold. First, to 
popularize such learning and greatly to widen the study 
of ancient history and early records; second, to throw 
into stronger relief the historical accuracy of the Bible, 
as well as to clear up the connection of the Hebrews 
with the Eastern nations in the midst of whom they 
were placed. Naturally, much disappointment was felt 
upon the suspension of this series with the twelfth vol- 
ume, which, however, was somewhat eased by the hope 
held out of a new series for the reproduction ‘of further 
texts. 

After a term of waiting that has seemed far too long, 
the promised new series has been undertaken, and the 
first volume issued, the editor now being Professor A. H. 
Sayce, but the publishers remaining as before,—Samuel 
Bagster and Sons. Still, it turns out that this second 
series is not to be a continuation of the first for several 
reasons; among others, because many additions have 
been made to the material by recent expeditions; be- 
cause this, as well as the old material, has -been copied 
and recopied with greater care than used to be given; 


texts has become possible; because these several years 
of study over the early Oriental languages has so 
widened our knowledge of their vocabularies that many 
inscriptions which were obscure ten years ago, and read 
only tentatively, are to-day intelligible, and read with 
exactness; because the historical inscriptions may now, 
for the most part, be inserted in chronological order; 


of selection. 


Assyrian learning, M. Arthur Amiaud. 


because, in some cases, now a critical comparison of 


and because fuller notes on the history, geography, and 
theology of the texts, and others drawing attention to 
the illustrations they afford of the Old Testament Scrip- 
Thus, the new series proposes to 
amend and improve upon many of the renderings as they 
now stand in the old series, besides enlarging the field 


Among the more important contents of the first vol- 
ume of series number two are the Dynastic Tablets and 
Chronicles of the Babylonians, and installthent of the 
Inscriptions of Telloh, the Inscription of Tiglath- 
Pileser, the Assyrian Epic and the Cuthean Legend of 
the Creation, the Vannic Inscription of Menuas, King 
of Ararat, and the Inscription of the Siloam Tunnel. 
The freshest by far of these, and of highest interest, are 
the Telloh inscriptions, so brilliantly discovered by the 
French Consul at Baghdad, M. de Sarzec, and so suc- 
cessfully resolved by the young French scholar in the 
Akkado-Sumerian language who has just died, to the 
great sorrow of many friends and to the great loss of 


are not really known when supposed to be, and, in such 
cases, if the supposed English equivalent is substi. 
tuted, and the original one suppressed, a reader who 
may be an investigator and able to point out the true 
reference, being denied the material for study, is pre. 
vented from correcting the error, whether in his own 
researches or for the benefit of a future revision, 





The list of books devoted to the character and work 
of the Massachusetts Puritans is so large that there 
would seem to be little need for another. “From the de- 
fenses in Dr. Dexter’s Congregationalism and Dr, Pal. 
frey’s History of New England to such furious onslaughts 
as those contained in Oliver’s Puritan Commonwealth 
and Brooks Adams’s Emancipation of Massachusetts 
the admirers and the haters of Puritanism have freely 
ranged, gathering up the familiar facts again and again, 
and treating them according to local, denominational, 
or personal preferences, or with such attempt at dispas. 
sionateness as the true historian, surely, should be able 
to make. The best method, of course, is to set forth all 
the accessible facts, without prejudice or concealment; 
to study thoroughly the governmental, social, and Spir- 
itual condition of the time in Europe and America; and 
then to draw an impartial balance, neither minimizing 
narrowness and severity nor forgetting courage and con- 
secration. This sort of examination, when made by any 
competent writer, is pretty sure to lead him to declare a 
historical balance in favor of the Puritans, as promoters, 
consciously and unconsciously, of social sobriety, spirit- 
ual seriousness, and intellectual independence. The 
latest study of their character is that made by Mr. John 
Fiske in The Beginnings of New England ; or, The Puri- 
tan Theocracy in its Relations to Civil and Religious Lib- 
erty. Mr. Fiske goes once more over the familiar ground, 
and clearly, concisely, and interestingly states why he 
thinks the Puritans, with all their faults, were useful to 
American society and state-building. The conclusions 
reached are those just stated; and the book is not only 
more learned, but more just, and far less partisan and 
bitter, than that recent work with which it first clal- 
lenges comparison,—Mr. Brooks Adams’s Emancipation 
of Massachusetts, which was a young man’s unsuccessful 
attempt to attract attention to himself by the over- 
ferocity of his diatribe. Mr. Fiske isa Darwinian and 
Spencerian evolutionist, whose religious views touch 
Puritanism only at the points of theism and a belief in 
personal immortality ; but the most conservative son of 
Puritanism cannot accuse him of unfairness or incom- 
petence. The book is ¢hiefly composed of lectures de- 
livered by the author, in his regular vocation, thr ugh- 
out several parts of the country; and its historical 
weight and literary perspective are injured by this fact. 
The terse clear sentences are as good in print as they 
were when uttered by the spoken voice; but some chap- 
ters seem unduly hurried at the close, and the search 









































As to the transliteration of the proper names, ques- 


frequently than the writers have done. 
| cially true of the ‘‘ dynastic tablets of the Babylonians.’ 


others, represent the correct pronunciation of the names 0 


probably incorrect reading of Khammu-ragas (pp. 13 
has not been changed into the more probable Khammu 


Pognon). 


tion-marks should have been employed much more 
This is espe- 


Professor Sayce will scarcely claim that such namesas Lu- 
Silig-lu-sar, Ur-Nin-din-bagga, Nannak-agal-duabi, and 


the respective kings. In view of what has been said in the 
Preface (pp. vi, vii), it is difficult to understand why the 


rabi (according to the results of Hommel, Delitzsch, and 


for mere popularity of phrase is too often apparent. 
Allusions to contemporary discussions between protec- 
tion and free trade, or denunciations of recent Massa- 
chusetts leniency toward murderers like Jesse Pomeroy 
or Mrs. Robinson, seem \rather out of place in pages 
such as these. Mr. Fiske—led by personal necessities 
f | or intellectual preferences of which the critic has no 
knowledge—seems to be willing, in his historical 
writings, even more than in his religious or philosophi- 
,| cal, to stop short of large achievements, while content- 


? 


32), which again is given without a note of interrogation, | ing himself with minor and immediate, though decidedly 


- | useful, successes in popular book-making. (8 5} inches, 
cloth, pp. xvii, 296. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, $2.00.) 





Pr] x5 aa pp. 17. Lvndeon: Samuel Bagster and Sons, Limited. 





The first Assyrian historical inscription laid before the 
public in the first volume of the new Records of the Past 
is the famous cylinder inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., 
which, in 1857, was selected by the Royal Asiatic Society 
for testing the correctness of the method of deciphering 
employed by the English and French Assyriologists of 
that time. This text is doubtless the most important of 
the early Assyrian records in the matter of its length 
and contents. But, while turning the eye on such short 
and fragmentary tablets as “an Erechite’s lament” 
(14 lines, on pp. 83, 84), the age of which is, to say the 
least, very doubtful, and which, besides, is by no means 
a suitable representation of a certain class of Babylo- 
nian literature, the question arises, Why has not the com- 
paratively long inscription of Ramman-niriri (about 1330 
B. C.), which was written two hundred years before that 
of Tiglath-Pileser I., found a place in this volume? 

One more improvement that might be made by the 
Editor in this valuable work is that of giving, in all 
instances, exact transliterations of geographical names, 
along with their identifications whenever they are sup- 





posed to be known; for it sometimes happens that they 


As The Sunday School Times has frequently pointed 


out, there is no such thing as a list of the best books in 
the world, for the private student or for a public library 
of secular or religious literature. 
of individuals or communities, are too variable to permit 
any single prescription, however voluminous, to be made 
by the bibliographical practitioner. But selected lists of 
books,with intelligent comments from trained readers, are 
distinctly serviceable when rightly used,—that is, when 
consulted by one who is anxious to improve his mind in 
such a manner as to develop his character for his chosen 


Needs and conditions, 


life work. One of the best of new guides of this sort is 
The World’s Best Books, a composite which has grown up 
under the hands of three workers,—Messrs. Frank Par- 
sons, F. E. Crawford, and H. T. Richardson. It is 


queerly opinionative at times, and now and then ex- 


travagantly eulogistic; but it everywhere represents an 
honest and intelligent opinion, expressed courageously, 
but not in ignorance of what famous critics have said. 
The tabulation of authors, subjects; and periods; the 
general and special advice to readers; the citations of 
































oa in prose and verse; and, 
pis "i the Mah moral purpose of the 
compilers,——make the volume, in general, a 
more trustworthy guide than most books 
n their counsel. The ciass is 
not the best; but the work is one of the 
best of its class. (745% inches, cloth,. 
pp. vii, 194. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 


Price, $1.25.) 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Roman Catholic authorities in the 
United States are beginning to see how 
unsatisfactory are the miscellaneous man- 
uals of devotion for the laity which have 
peen in circulation here for fifty years past. 
These Keys to Heaven, Paradises of the 
Soul, etc., have contained, of course, ac- 
companiments for mass and vespers, and 
yarious catechetical and doctrinal helps, 
often set forth with the aid of shabby type 
and appalling engravings on wood or steel, 
The charch prescribes no one authoritative 
book of people’s prayers, while the priests’ 
required breviaries and missals are prac- 
tically five different volumes. At least 
two new manuals for the Roman. Catholic 
laity are now in preparation by’ American 
bishops or clergy, and each will be sub- 
mitted to more than one ecclesiastical 
authority, and will contain a more ex- 
tended and satisfactory help to the ser- 
vices of the church year than has hitherto 
been available. The proofs of the one 
called Manual for the Catholic Laity have 
been sent, practically, to all the bishops; 
and though it will not be the prayer-book, 
and, of course, will mark no populariza- 
tion or liberalization of doctrine, it will, 
at least, be significant of an increased 
desire to set Roman Catholicism fully and 
intelligently before the eyes of its ad- 
herents, on Sundays, fasts, and feasts 
throughout the year. One chief aim of 
tliese new books is to make men and 
women follow the chancel services, and 
not merely make their own prayers while 
the priest says his, American Roman 
Catholic authorities have long denjed, asa 
slander, the assertion that their church is 
afraid to let its laity know, in detail, the 
nature and ground of its claims; and 
this present movement, at least in a coun- 
try of readers, has been as necessary as it 

has been prudent. 





This is an age of Bible-version revisions. 
Next in importance to the English is the 
revision of Luther’s translation. Although 
the work was entered upon long before 
the English and American committees 
began on the King James version, the 
terman Committee has not yet concluded 
its labors. The New Testament was 
already published in 1867, and since then 
the Old Testament has occupied the atten- 
tion of the scholars and churches of Ger- 
many. The revision is being made under 
the auspices of the Cannstein Bible Suciety, 
the oldest in Germany, which had been 
asked to undertake the work by a number 
of representative religious bodies, par- 
ticularly by the Eisenach Conference, 
the convention of the representatives of 
the various Protestant state churches 
ofthe Fatherland. 4n 1883 the so-called 
“Tentative Bible” (Probebibel), embracing 
both the Old and the New Testament, was 
issued, and two years’ time was given in 
which synods, conferences, or individuals 
could send in corrections and suggestions 
for the final revision. Since 1885 the 
Halle Committee—so called because it 
meets in that city—has assembled twice 
or three times a year, and the last finish- 
ing touches are soon to be given to the 
work.. The members of the Committee 
represent the best biblical scholarship in 
the land, the moderate conservatives pre- 
dominating. The character of the re- 


servative, not one-tenth as many changes 
having been made as are found in the re- 
vised English translation. The German 
Committee did not have the liberties en- 
joyed by the English, of reconstructing 
the original texts wherever the textual 
criticism of the last three centuries seemed 
to make this necessary. They were in- 
structed to revise Luther’s translation 
from Luther’s texts. The revision, not- 
withstanding this extreme caution, has not 
been very favorably received even by the 
conservatives. It is said that less than 
five thousand copies of the Tentative Bible 
weresold. Luther’s version has been such 
a factor in the development of German 
literature that it is very difficult to win 
the acceptance by the German churches 
of changes, even where his translation is 
known to be erroneous. The greatest of 
Germanists, Jacob Grimm, declares that 
Luther’s Bible created the German lan- 
guage; and in these words there is a 
great deal more truth than paradox. The 
problem of Bible revision is, in Germany, 
even more complex and perplexing than it 
was and is in England and America. In 
Sweden, a new revision has also been in 
use since 1883. After testing it this long, 
the clergy and teachers recommend a 
thorough re-examination, especially of 
the New Testament, before its permanent 
adoption as the official version of the 
state church. Among the objéctions 
urged is a lack. of conciseness and of 
idiomatic language, and an absence of 
that reverent, biblical style to which the 
people have been accustomed in the old 
translation. The recent church confer- 
ences have made this a prominent topic 
of discussion. In Holland, the old 
Staatendibel has, in a measure, been to the 
churches what Luther’s version has been 
to Germany. A revision commission was 
appointed as early as 1866 by the Re- 
formed\Synod of Holland, especially. for 
the New Testament portion. The fact that 
the general supervision of the work has 
been entrusted to Professor Kuenen, the 
leader of the radical Bible critics in the 
Netherlands, has made the conservative 
element rather cautious about accepting 
the proposed version, of which specimens 
were published last year. At the present 
rate it will still take ten years before the 
revision will be completed. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less thun one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, for the tired 
brain from over-exertion. Try it. 





The superintendent of Kirk Street Sunday- 
school, of Lowell, says that Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday-School “has proved to be what 
we desired, and the best we ever used.” [The 
Century Co., 33 East 17th St., New York.] 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Simply Perfect.—The Union Pacific Railway, 
“'The Overland Route,” has equipped its trains with 
dining-cars of the latest pattern; and on and after 
August 18 the patrons of its fast trains between 
Council Bluffs and Denver, and between Council 
Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will be previded with 
delicious meals, the best the market affords, 








vision, strange to say, is exceedingly con+ 





PIANOTEACHERS 


Throughout the countty will be glad to learn that 
Geo. F. Root’s famous PianoInstruction Book, the 


CURRICULUM 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED WITH 


FOREICN FINCERING 


to meet the increasing demand for such an edition, 
from tnose who do not use the American Finger- 
ing. The edition with American Fingering has 
also been reprinted from 


NEV PLATES 


reset in clear, legible and handsome new type 
which combined with the solid and substantia 
binding used, make the books models of ele ance, 
from a mechanical point of view, while the literary 
and musical value of the work is too well-known 
to need any comment. Price for either fingering 


ONLY $2.75 BY MAIL, POSTPAID, 
PUBLISHED BY 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cinoinnati, Oo. 

And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


NOW READY !—The October Part of 


THE SEASON, 


Ladies’ Iiustrated Magazine; 

Containing the newest Paris Fashions, and the most 
elegant designs in Fancy-work, Needie-w ork Crochet, 
Embroidery, ete. The only Magazine publishing= 
about 200 Original Designs and 3 Klesant Colo 
Plates montily. 


Price, 30 ots. per part. Of all Newsdealers, 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York. 


T. DeWitt Talmage’s © 
GATHERED GEMS. «ists 


full history of his life. 725 octavo pages ; 20 jull-page 
illusirations. Price, cloth, $1.50; half Russ a, $2 00. 
Fifiy per cent discount toagen's. The book will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send 50 
cents for Prospectus and circulars, if you want to be 
anagent. Address, 

3.8. OGILVIE, Publisher, 

57 Rose Street, NEW YORK, 


French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Latin, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these Tan- 
hy sufficiently for every-day and business conversation, & 

y ia 8. ROBENTHAL’S celebrated MEISTERSCH- 
AFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of each language 
with privilege of anawers to questions, and correct 
goers ses. 








on of 
ample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal termes 
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The Feast of Thanksgiving. 


By €. E. Hewitt and J. R. Sweney. 
A Sunday-school foe goa of Music, Readings, 
etc., for Harvest. rice, 5c. ; 50c. per dozen by mail: 


JOHN J. HOOD, piinadipuia, Pa. 
THE BRICHT ARRAY. 
By LOWRY & DOANE, 

New, practical phobetee, profitable Sun- 

day-school Songs. xamine them. 
Board covers, $30 per 100,. Paper cover, for examina- 

tion, 25 cents each. Specimen pages free. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


WHITNEY's RAPID METHOD. 








Tatin, Pert 1., juet published, price, 60 cents, 
Meisterschaft Publishing Co. Boston, Mass. 














ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


By 1.8. Pomeroy, M.D. Introduction by the Rev. J. T. 
Duryea, ).D.,o0f Bomon. It decries ‘THe American 
sin.” Chicago Journal says: “To the earnest man and 
woman everywhere this book is as a voice from 
heaven.” 12mo, Cloth, 19 pages. Price, $1.00. Appen- 
dix bernard band Nod the states regarding certain rms 
of crime. Send for circular. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 2 Astor Place, N. Y. 

















A NEW INSTRUCTOR FOR THE PIANO. 
Price, $3.00. One sample copy mailed for $1.50 (halt 
price}. Descriptive circulars mailed free. Com- 
mended by the 

w. W. 


it music teachers, 
HITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, O. 


Our New Sunday-school Music Buok, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Samplecopy, 25cts. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


Send to the OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON, for list and description of SABBATH- 
SCHOOL and all other SACRED SONG BOOKS. 


Ow; HYMNS,TUNES & CAROLS 
€ l for the Sunday School, &c, Jm- 
mense Success, BOC. postpaid, 

by express *3.60) por dos. wrt 
perl00. J.H.Kurzenknabe &Son,,!larrisburg. Pa. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tunes for church worship. 

















NTHEMS,—HERBERT’S ANTHEMsS is the title 

of the latestanth-m book. Kvery piece is bright 
and pretty. Adapted to chorus choirs. 205 pp., with full 
organ score. Returnable sample, 90c. Price, per doz., $9, 
by express, not prepaid, Fillmore Bros., Cincinnati, O. 


APYRAMIDA 
OF SONG. 


By ©. C. CASE. 
The latest and best singing book by this popular 
writer for use in 


SINGING CLASSES, 
CONVENTIONS, 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Contains an unusually fine selection of Choruses, 
Glees, Part songs, Anthems, etc. 
Price, 50 Cents by Mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cinéinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St.. New York City. 











AVE vou sent 20 cents for THE BOOKS OF 
THE BIBLE ANALYZED, by Professor 
Schultze, or 90 cents for THE UNITY OF THE 
TRUTH, by Dr. Hark? Both together, $1.00, e~ 
paid, H. T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, Pa. 


YROFITS IN POULTRY. A book of 256 pp., 





100 illustrations, Free to any one sending 50 cents 
for four months’ trial subscription to the American 
A wrist, See large adv. in previous issue. AMERI- 


CAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 


““OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East !7th St., N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 


Testaments, Hymnals, Prayer Books, 
at about balf the usual prices. 
A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Thelargest circulation of any 
400 000 riodical in the world. “The 
9 hila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 


mal and Practical Housekeeper.” aa Sam- 
ple copies /ree. CURTIS PUB.CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write D.R. NIVER PUBLISHING CO., 


Albany, New York, for NEW CATA- 
LOGUE TEXT CARDS justout. sample 
package, fifty new cards. 25 cents. 


ANTED at once, everywhere, a representative 
Man or Woman, Profitable business. Liberal 
Pay. All time not necessary. Special inducements 
offered until Dec. 25. Give references. RB. HM. WOOD- 
WARD @ CO., Publishers, Baltimore, Md, 


EAD the notes on the Sunday-school Lessons 
and Young Peoples Society of Christian En- 
deavor topics in THE ILLUSTRATOR. é cents 
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fectly served, at 75 cents each. 
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Jor our catalo ue and blank tor mak- 
ing list, or send List, givin x copP ENS - 
dateandcoid warlas wewill make 


BOOKS ei 
—memes = offer. New York, auch 
WANTED Clearing House, 
GOD IN BUSINESS. 


No. 65 Duane Street, 
New book. A remarkable reco:d of Divine hel 
and deliverances to Christian business men. Portratts 
of Samuel Morley, George Muller, and JoinS. Creed, 
Cloth, Price, 83 cents. Sent on rece'pt of price 
isampe or money order). H. J. LATHAM, Pub- 
isher, 137 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 











ent Co ae oer acie. by Peteens as 
. BLE TEM PERANCE( No. XII Ser! 
Temperance ture Keadings. Original hymns, 4 
music, Also, VEIL, Harvest Sheaves and Vite” 
Our Festival. oc, each; 100copies.¢i. Samples free, 
Congregational 8. 8. & Pub. Soee’y, Boston & Unicage. 


\OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS FOR THE 

SX SUNDAY-SCHOOL, Prices reduced. In- 
teresting and instruciive. For full particulars, send 
stamped envelope with your address tothe publisher, 
Wa. H. HART, Jr., 242 Chestnut Street. Phila., Pa. 


~T.Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, | 
Sunday-School Books and Supplies): 


7il BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 4 


D LOTHROP COMPANY’S now ready. Send for one; 
5 also for samples of the 
Select List of Books ) Lothrop Magazines. , 
Any ove, 5c.; lic. for the four, 

D. THROP CO., Boston. 
“Sugrestive Outline Bible Studies aud 
Bible Readings,”’ by John H. Elliott, slightly 
damaged by water. By mail, 60 cents. Retails at $1. 

GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO.,, 
122 Nassau Sireet, New York, 
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of Bunker Hill Linen, 
Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. 


lf he does not keep 
Express cflen cheaper. 


them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
our Complete samples of 
paper representing over 350 
varieties which we sell b 
the und, UE 
A 
O YOU WRITE LETTERS? Copies of them will 
save you timeand trouble. Use kusinell’s Perfect 
letter Copying Book, Nopress required. Lettersize, 
$1.30; note size, $1.00, Sold by leading booksellers and: 
Stationers. A. BUSHNELL. Ag’t, 475. 4th St., Phila.,Pa, 
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SAFE INVESTMENT 
FARRAND & VOTEY 


wm ORGAN S as 








DETROIT. MICH. U.S.A. 


CORNISH |ntastratea catalogue ‘Mailed tres 


ORGANS) °“comsiew« co.. 
Washington, N, 3. 
ORGAN Sas Bateisins Soe Reece ot 


ON’T BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bum 
DETT ORGAN Co., Limited, Erie, Pa. 




















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con~ 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, yow 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





. cory 4. MORROW, Minneapolis, Kium 


in The Sunday School Times, 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 


at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
dents, $1.00 a year. 
cents). 


ical Stu- 
‘To new subscribers, half price (50 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half pricg (50cents)fornew. The 
total number of both old and“Shew together to be not 
Jess than ten. 

if a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger oneata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Stualier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro-~ 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 eactt for old subscribers, and half price 
50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
papers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
ber of cOpies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
€an that every feacher must actually be asubscriber, 
But that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the ful ber of teachers. Persons who 
not teachers may be asked to join the club, i or- 

der to secure the required number. Any numb rTof 
copies in excess of the required number may be .ap- 
acribed for at the came time. Teacher. 

h hold may be 








3 belonging tothe 
y ted as ONE in ng such 
G tatement of the number of teachers in a sehoot For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
er, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 
WHO ARE ‘“‘ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
ecriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
time during the past two years. 
Kine shifting of a subscription from one b 





Is not worth a 


Minute’s Proof 


It don’t take many minutes to 
prove that 


cost you no more than common 
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‘¢can’t do without it,” 
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Pyle’s Pearline : 


well wash clothes, will clean house— 
will do it well—will save you time ; 
labor; wear and tear; will reduce 
drudgery; will not hurt your hands; 
your clothes or paint,and besides will 


y 
y 


bar 


soap. One honest trial will proveall 
that. Why not accept the testimony 
of the millions who use it, as proof of 
its virtue. Among your friends you'll 
find those who have used Pearline for 


_— 
—_— 
—_ 


you 


Pearline is the original Washing Compound—used by millions, 
but imitated by thousands who peddle their stuff or give worthless 
prizes. Pearline is never peddled, but sold by all grocers. 


Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 





a household to another in order to get the reduction 

offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 

ay additional subscriptions by or for other members 
the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 
ve). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty ; a third copy when it numbers 

, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 

@ members, or in a package to one address, accord- 

ng to the preference of subscribers. ‘Ibe papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and —. name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

ditions may be made at any time to a cltuib—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro raia for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 

Peupscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
anged should be careful to name not only the post- 

See winch they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which it has been sent. All addresses should include 

both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
suc rson will oblige the Cr maye: eaged by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year DY ............eeseeee 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for accusing a fair trial of the 

tper, A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year only. 

«Phe paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The Re 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en 
able all the teachers of # school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon applicatiun. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, KE. C., wiil receive oan or at eager J sub- 
Berietions for The Sunday School Times is e@ paper to 
sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
pecmpetey at the following rates :— 

‘rom 10s, 
8s 


1 to 4 copies, 
5to9 . 6a, 
10 copies and upwards, 7s.6da,. “ 

To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

vkage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


BAIBY'S 
)) SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 


each. 
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} BY 

Mr 7 (ticura Spap. 
R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin of children and infants, and 
venting minor blemishes and inherited skin 
iseases becoming chronic, CuTICURA MEDICATED 
ToiLet Soap is immexsurably superior to every 

other skin soap yet prepared, 

It purifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes and other complexional disfigurations. 

Its gentle and continous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft. flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
eracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the. 
Potter DrvGe AND CHEMICAL Co,, Boston, Mass. 

&@a@> Send for *‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PI 





PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 


prevented by Curicuna MgbicaTED SoaP, 





48 and SO MAIOEN LANE, N. Y. 


“WE WANT AGENTS TO GET UP CLUBS 


TO SELL OUR CELEBRATED 


14-kt GOLD STIFFENED WATCHES For 


ON EASY PAYMENTS OF $1.00 PER WEEK. 


Movements Full Jeweled—ELGIN, WALTHAM, or any other make. Refer to any Commercial Agency, 


NAECELE WATCH AND JEWELRY COMPANY, 


900 


20 N. NINTH STREET, PHILADA. 





DO YOU WANT \°°-*reRsyion nrouces cost 
A GOLD WATCH ?\cf RCo. Sos Wainue 
of their plan. 


Street, Philada., for particulars 








write for list, mailed free, 
THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 
Sentral Expanded Metal Co. A. W. Expanded Metal Ce. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
St. Leuis Exnanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 
No farmer can 


URPEE’S anwuni £ 1889 stories “eo 


. ro = illustrated, 2 10c. 
& Co.. 





ithout it. 168 jegan' 
an by 4 pet spent ist oj Novelties r¢. = 


W. ATLEE 


F YOU WANT ROSES, 


FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDs, send for 
co... West Grove, Pa. 
CAusk 


Se CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be 
a deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
»yhorus normally existing in the human economy. 
‘he remedy consists in the administration of a 
prepenees of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
le and oxydizable. WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
horus which combines these characteristics in the 
ighest degree. For consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, night sweats, and nervous diseases it is 
unequaled. Recommended by physicians. Sold 
by druggists. $1 per bottle. Send for circular 


, 


Winchester & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y 
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THE 


Economy is Wealth. 


Cardinal Richelieu is said to have 
made the remark, that “ Economy is 
the foundation of all fortune.” Any 
lady who will send her name and ad- 
dress on a postal card to J. D. Larkin 
& Co., ordering one of their Great Bar- 
gain Boxes, is on the high road to for- 
tune, because in no other way can be 
obtained so many articles for general 
use in the household, at so cheap a price, 
such as very fine Toilet Soaps, Borax- 
ine, Tooth Powder, Shaving Soap, Per- 
fumery, and “ Sweet Home” Soap (of 
which there are one hundred cakes), 
enough to last the ortlinary household 
a year. You will run no risk in order- 
ing, as the gocds will be delivered to 
you freight prepaid, can be kept on 
thirty days’ trial, and used every day 
during that time; then, if you are not 
satisfied, they will remove all without 
expense to you. All that is necessary 
is to send a postal to J. D. Larkin & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., with your name and 
address on it, and they will ship you 
this box, the price of which is only 
$6.00. It is so full of valuable and 
useful presents, that you either get 
the soap for nothing or the presents for 
nothing; and instead of taking many 
trips to the grocery, many trips may be 
made to the bank with the money: you 
have saved through buying from the 
above-mentioned firm. 
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‘icine, but a steam-cooked food, 
uted to, he weakest stoxnech. 
‘on every label). Palmer, Mass. 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


WE MAIL FREE seivrsts 


for the Teeth. Deliciously flavored. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell. Mass. 


THE PERFECTION 


BEST | 
LIGHT Waste Consuming CANDLES are 
andNO unequaled. BOYCE BROTHERS, 
DRIP § Philadelphia,SoleAg tsUnitedStates 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 





to any address a 
s»emple vial of 


Perforated 
and Self 


Send 12c. for postage and pack Best invention 
for taking out wrinkles and bagzving at the knees. For 
6c. additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
will send full line of samples of custom clothin 





EE 


4%inch ta and full directions BAY STAT 
NTS So. 34 Mawley Strect, Boston, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutel re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is thérefure far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SIL¥Y DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Vee ns Sa 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, meere ready. Putupin ib 
-RPHEN #. WHITMAN 4 SON, 
manuincturers, Philadelphia, Pa 
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WORTH REPEATING 


SON-DAYES. 
[By Henry Vaughan.} 
Bright shadows of true rest! 
blisee some shoots of 
ee Heaven once a week; 
e next world’s gladnesse pre in this: 
_A day to seek ; posal. 
Eternity in time; the steps by which 
We climb above all ages; lamps that light 
Man ee his heap of dark days; and the 
rie 
And full oan ipoons of the whole week’, 


flight 


The pulleys unto headlong man; time’s bower: 
i ba — way; : 
ransplant aradise; God’s walki : 
The real o’ th’ day! meer: 
The creature’s jubile; God’s parle with dust: 
eaven here; man on those hills of myrrh 
and flowres; 
Angels descending ; the returns of trust; 
A gleam of glory after six-days-showres! 


The churche’s love-feasts ; times prerogative 
And interest : 
Deducted from the whole; the combs and hive 
And home of rest. : 
The milky way chalkt out with suns; a clue 
That gees through erring hours; and in 
full story 
A taste of heav’n on earth; the pledge and cue 
Of a full feast; and the out-courts of glory, 





INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE 
UPON LITERATURE. 


{Henry van Dyke, D.D., in The Century.] 


It is safe to say that there is no other 
book which has had so great an influence 
upon the literature of the world as the 
Bible. And it is almost as safe—at least 
with no greater danger than that of start- 
ing an instructive discussion—to say that 
there is no other literature which has felt 
this influence so deeply or shown it so 
clearly as the English. 

The cause of this latter fact is not far to 
seek. It may be, asadiscontented French 
critic suggests, that it is partly due to the 
inbern and incorrigible tendency of the 
Anglo-Saxon mind to drag religion and 
morality into everything. But certainly 
this tendency would never have taken 
such a distinctly biblical form, had it not 
been for the beauty and vigor of our com- 
mon English version of the Scriptures, 
These qualities were felt by the people 
even before they were praised by the 
critics. * Apart from all religious prepos- 
sessions, men and women and children 
were fascinated by the native power and 
grace of the book. The English Bible 
was popular, in the broadest sense, long 
before it was recognized as one of our 
noblest classics. It has colored the talk 
of the household and the street, as weil as 
molded the language of scholars. It has 
been something more than “a well of 
English undefiled ;” it has ‘become a part 
of the spiritual atmosphere. We hearthe 
echoes of its speech everywhere, and the 
music of its familiar phrases haunts all 
the fields and groves of our fine literature. 

It is not only to the theologians and the 
sermon-makers that we look for biblical 
allusions and quotations. We often find 
the very best and most vivid of them in 
writers professedly secular. Poets like 
Shakspere, Milton, and Wordsworth; 
novelists like Scott, and romancers like 
Hawthorne; essayists like Bacon, Steele, 
and Addison ; critics of life, unsystematic 
philosophers, like Carlyle and Ruskin,— 
all draw upon the Bible as a treasury of 
illustrations, and use it as a book equally 
familiar to themselves and to their read- 
ers. It is impossible to put too high a 
value upon such a universal volume, even 
as a purely literary possession. It forms 
a bond of sympathy between the most 
cultivated and the simplest of the people. 
The same book lies ypon the desk of the 
scholar and in the cupboard of the peasant. 
If you ae upon one of its narratives, 
every one Knows what you mean. If you 
allude to one of its characters or scenes, 
your reader’s memory supplies an instant 
picture to illuminate your point. Andso 
long as its words are studied by little chil- 
dren at their mother’s knees and recog- 
nized by high critics as the model of pure 
English, we may be sure that neither the 
jargon of science nor the slang of ignorance 
will be able to create a shibboleth to divide 
the people of our common race. There 
will be a medium of communication in 
the language and imagery of the English 
Bible. ... 

It seems to me that we cannot help see- 
ing that the poet owes a large debt to the 





Qhristian Scriptures, not only for theiF 




















ind and 
for te aerary Soret in the way 
for iusteations and allusions which they 
OF ae yiven bit, but also, and more par 
have oN het the creation of a moral 
a ee a medium-of thought and 
feeling, in which he can speak freely and 
with assurance of 8 mpathy toa en ns 
cleot readers. He does not need to be 
ieee explaining and defining. There is 
aa that is taken for granted, much that 
es without saying. What a world of un- 
o ken convictions lies behind such poems 
iP Dora” and “Enoch Arden”! Their 
peauty is not in themselves alone, but in 
the air that breathes around them, in the 
jight that falls upon them from the faith 
of centuries. Christianity is something 
more than a system of doctrines; it is a 
life, a tone, & _ a great current of 
memories, beliefs, and hopes flowing 
through millions of hearts. And he who 
jaunches his words upon this current finds 
that they are carried with a strength be- 
yond his own, and freighted oftentimes 
with a meaning which he himself has not 
fully understood as it flashed through him. 

But, on the other hand, we cannot help 
seeing that the Bible gains a wider influ- 
ence and a new power over men as it flows 
through the poet’s mind upon the world, 
Its-narratives and its teachings clothe 
themselves in modern forms of speech, 
and find entrance into many places which 
otherwise were closed against them. Ido 
not mean by this that poetry is better than 
the Bible, but only that poetry lends wings 
to Christian truth. People who would not 
read a sermon will read a poem. And, 
though its moral and religious teachings 
may be indirect, though they may pro- 
ceed by silent assumption rather than by 
formal assertion, they exercise an influ- 
ence which is perhaps the more powerful 
because it is unconscious. The Bible is 
in continual danger of being desiccated 
by an exhaustive—and exhausting—sci- 
entitic treatment. When it comes to be 
tegarded chiefly as a compendium of 
exact statements of metaphysical doctrine, 
the day of its life will be over, and it will 
be ready for a place in the museum of 
antiquities. It must be a power in litera- 
ture if it is to be @ force in society. For 
literature, as a wise critic has defined it, is 
just “the best that has been thought and 
said in the world.” And if this is true, 
literature is certain, not only to direct 
culture, but also to mold conduct. 

Is it possible, then, for wise and earnest 
men to look with indifference upon the 
course of what is often called, with a 
slighting accent, mere belles lettres? We 
might as well be careless about the air we 
breathe or the water we drink. Malaria 
is no less fatal than pestilence. The chief 
peril which threatens the permanence of 
Christian faith and morals is none other 
than the malaria of. modern letters,—an 
atmosphere of dull, heavy, faithless mate- 
Nalism. Into this narcotic air the poetry 
of Tennyson blows like a pure wind from 
a loftier and serener height. 





THE FISHER OF MEN. 


[From Annie Trumbull Slosson’s “ Fishin’ Jimmy.”’] 


“"Twas late, ’most ’leven o’clock, an’ 
the sarm’n had begun. There was 2& 
strange man a-preachin’, some one from 
over tothe hotel. Ineverheerd his name, 
I never seed him from that day to this; 
but I knowed his face. Queer enough, I’s 
seed him a-fishin’, I never knowed he 
was a min’ster; he didn’t look like one. 
He went about like a real fisherman, with 
ole-clo’es, an’ an ole hat with hooks stuck 
in it, an’ big rubber boots, an’ he fished, 
reely fished, I mean—ketched ’em. I 
guess "twas that made me liss’n a leetle 
sharper ’n us’al, for I never seed a fishin’ 
min’ster afore. Elder Jacks’n, he said 
’tWas a sinf’l waste o’ time, an’ ole Parson 
Loomis, he’d an idee that ’twas cruel an’ 
onmarciful; so I thought I’d jest see what 
this man ’d preach about, an’ I settled 
down to liss’n to the sarm’n. 

“ But there war’n’t nosarm’n; not what 
I'd been raised to think was the on’y true 
kind. There wa’n’t no heads, no fustly 
hor sec’ndlys, nor fin’ly bruthrins, but the 
fust thing I knowed I was hearin’ a story, 
an’ ’twas a fishin’ story. "Twas about 
Some One--I hadn’t the least idee then 
who ’twas, an’ how much it all meant— 
Some One that was dreffle fond o’ fishin’ 
an’ fishermen, Some One that sot every- 
thin’ by the water, and useter go along by 
the lakes an’ ponds, an’ sail on ’em, an’ 
talk with the men that was fishin’, An’ 
how the fishermen all liked him, ’nd 


how they allers ketched more for mindin’ 
him; an’ how when he was a-preachin’ he 
wouldn’t go into a big meetin’-house an’ 
talk to rich folks all slicked up, but he’d 
jest go out in a fishin’-boat, an’ ask men 
to shove out a mite, an’ he’d talk to the 
folks on shore,—the fishin’ fulks an’ their 
wives, an’ the boys an’ gals playin’ on the 
shore, An’ then, best o’ everythin’, he 
telled how when he was a-choosin’ the 
men to go about with him an’ help him 
an’ larn his ways 8o’s to come a’ter him, 
he fust o’ all picked out the men he’d seen 
every day fishin’, and mebbe fished with 
hisself; for he knowed ’em, an’ knowed 
he could trust ’em, 

“ An’ then he telled us about the day 
this preacher come along by the lake,— 
a drefiie sightly place, this min’ster said ; 
he’d seed it hisself when he was trav’lin’ 
in them countries,—an’ come acrost two 
men he knowed well; they was brothers, 
an’ they was a-fishin’, An’ he jest asked 
’em in his pleasant-spoken, frien’ly wre 
~<there wa’n’t never sech a drawin’, tak- 
in’, lovin’ way with any man afore as this 
man had, the min’ster said,—he jest asked 
"em to come along with him; an’ they lay 
down their poles, an’ their lines, an’ every- 
thin’, an’ jined him. An’ then he come 
along a spell further, an’ he sees two boys 
out with their ole father, an’ they was set- 
tin’ in a boat an’ fixin’ up their tackle, an’ 
he asked ’em if they’d jine him, too, an’ 
they jest dropped all their things, an’ left 
the ole man with the boat an’ the fish an’ 
the bait, an’ follered the preacher. I 
don’t tell it very good. I’ve read it an’ 
read it sence that; but. I want to make ye 
see how it sotinded to me, how I took it, 
as the min’ster telled it that summer day 
in Francony meetin’. Ye see I’d no idee 
who the story was about, the man put it 
so plain, in common kind o’ talk, without 
any come-to-passes an’ whuffers an’ thuf- 
fers, an’ I never conceited ’twas a Bible 
narrtive. I says to myself, ‘That’s the 
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mailed to us, brings fia premptly 30 samples of 
cloth, guaranteed self-measurement blanks, whereby 
you can ere eutto order, and sentto 
any express or P.O, Pants, $3to $5. Suits, $15.25 tof2l. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS Co. 
I] to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Or call at our nearest BRANCH STORE: — 
285 Broadway. New soe 043 Pennsylva- 
niaAve., Washington, D. ‘i? Adama St., 
Chic il; Burnside Building, Worces- 
ass. ilmore House, Springfield, 
ass.; 014 Main St., Richmond, Va.; 198 

idence, BH. 1.; Old 

aven, Conn. 


made to order from your 
ANTS Own measure. All Wool. $3. $4. $5. 
A perfect fit. Samp)es, sel/-measuring rules, and 
a tape measure, sent free. presaernrs Woolen 
Mills, Office: N. W. Cor. 4th& Market Sts, Philad’a, 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN: 
Cycling is the brightest, 
y =¥ best, and most invigorating 
— } sportin the world. Wheels 
PY arte better than horses. Doo 
Sf} 

al/i\\\ 


tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus. 
trated CATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 
them. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 
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Try One. 
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CHAIR fF 


146 B. Oth vt., Phile., Pa. 


BABY CARRIAGES 


WE DELIVER FREE. Send for catalogue. 
W. B. NUTTING CO., 132 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
Ask for the Daisy Pillow Sham. Holder, - 


DO YOU SEE THIS. 


I WANT to hear only from sensible men and women 
that are tired of bogus, deceptive, Non- 2 adver- 
tisemerits, offering auch for nothing. That are ae 


to do honest work for liberal pay. (Not pedd)ing), 
Kalress PRANKLIN PUTNAST, 483 Canal eon 
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to our office tor 








BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Cuicaco Corset Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


“OOD SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them 





Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CORA- 
LINE Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 


~‘W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


and all shoes that have his name and price stamped 





asked his ’dvice, an’ done jest’s he telled 
’em about the likeliest places to fish; an’ 





preparation, paid ie 
Agents tosell books on our plan. Salary not condi- 
tional on sales, 74 to $300 per month can be made, 
also, without coming here. i Be iculars will surprise 
you, JOHN ©. WINSTON & OO., Philada. or Chicago, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, 





CASH CA PUTA Bay. .....cccccccccscceeceeeees $500,000.00 

Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims........ .........:......1,631,900,23 

Surplus over ail Liabilitics....... 369, 415.98 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 
$2,500,916. 21. 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President 

RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B, YOUNG, Actuary. 

DIRECTORS: 

Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Bidite, 

John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 

Israel Morris, Joseph K. Gillincham, 

Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, _ Samuel Welsh, Jr., 

Charles 8. Whelen. :e 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


TO NET INVESTORS 2 5-8 TO 6 PER CENT, 


DAKOTA TERRITORY 58, 
oe ee 4 











CHICAGO BT, RY. 6s, 
H TOWN, N. Y., ae 
EAST SAGINAW, MICH, 5s, 
ERRE, DAKOTA, 78, 











ot eae equally desirable, 
Bend for price-lists. ing 
Municipal bonds rank next to Governments in point 
of safety, and pay much better. 
WE TRANSACT A REGULAR BANKING 
BUSINESS. . 


S. A. KEAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


115 BROADWAY, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO" 


1 PER 
5, SENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate| 
for Security. 


For a descriptive pamenies. send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, Gen, Ag’t, Office 9,10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St Bosto: 


INVESTMENTS 


THE PLATTE LAND COMPANY 


(LIMITED) oF 


DENVER, COLORADO, -: 


Is now offering for sale a large qnankity of carefull 
selected lands in the neighbor of Denver, int 

of 5, 10, 20, 40, 80, and 1s acres, To individuals or syn- 
dicates desiring to invest money in the Western States 
where it will SAFE, and at same time return 
LARGE PROFITS, no better place can be found. 
‘The very rapid and substantial growth of the city of 
Denver and adjoining country, ail the largé and nu- 
merous investments now being made by shrewd men, 
sustain thetruthfulness of the above statement, Buy 
five acres near the city for $2,500, and in a few 
years it can be platted into residence lots—® lots to the 
aore, which will sell at $250 to $500 per lot. Coz- 














FRANCES E. WILLARO’S S31," Sen tests 

° Se a | or 50 
Years. Antobiography and history of W.C. T.U. 6,000 
sold before issued ; 100.v0) guaranteed, Big Money for 
solicitors. For liberal terms and territory, address 
H.J. SMITH & CU., Phila. Agents Wanted. 


aren sell ** The Christian’ 

AGENTS WANTED Soc, Parituen’ 
bd i sb 2art 

Ml feel by alidenominations, special Terms. 

T. T. Tasker, Sr.. abr, 921 Arch St.. Phila. 


Agents wanted 1 IVING LEADERS 8% WORLD. 


Graphic biographies of Sovereigns, Statesmen, 
etc. Elegantly illustrated, A masterly work. 
J. W. KEELER & ©0.,Philadelphia, Pa, _ 


THE COMMON SENSE PROOu monoEn 
is the best in the world. 
Holdisabroom eitherentup. Keepsa wet broom ‘rom 
rotting. Sample mailed on receipt of 15 ets, Address, 
ENGLE SPRING GUN CO., Hazleton, Pa. 
And steady work richt at home 
$3.75 A DA for any man or lady. Write 


at once. Franklin Pub. Co., Richmond, Va. “ 














WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 

Fras great experience in loaning money in Nebraska 

for persons Kast. All loans made absolutely safe 

Rates net to lenders, 7 to ¥ pet cent. Time, one to siz 

years. For details and references, write for circular, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Capital, $250,000. 
Write for references. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVWE LIVED AND WON, 
For example of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 


OVER 350.000 acres of Choice Farm Lands, Fail- 
ure of cropsnever known. Bestal!l-the-yearclimatein 
the world. Soiladapted toall kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water, Low prices, aud unusually liberal terms. 
C. E, Siumons, Land Com. C. & N.W. R’y, Chicago, [il 














itto: are tbe 
on the bolton WT iN THE WORLD. 


re ce solicited. Best references when desired. 

S. J. GILMORE, Manager, DENVER, COLORADO, 

Formerly Land Commissioner, Kansas Pacifie and 
Union Pacific Railway Companies, 


SECURITIES | 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, are 
found in our , 





Mortgage and Debentur- Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 


EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, Kansas City 
President. KANSAS. 








Qe + 
BN \S INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. | 


%, Solid ™y Nes Couly EO A 
© Investment or enna % 


DevonshireSt. 
Securities. Boston. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry coti- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 





F ARMS Best soil, climate, and location in the 
South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va 


tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 


BT 



















































































































“NO WORDS 
can equal personal observation. ” 
Have you nevor seen a house thoroughly cleaned 


SAPOLIO ? 


it and make home bright. 
iness and neatness about a house are neo 
essary to insure comfort. Man likes comfort, and 
if he can’t find it at home, he will seek else 
where for it. Good housewives know that Sapoii 
makes a house clean and keeps it bright. Happi 
ness always dwells in a comfortable home. Do you 
want cleanliness, comfort aud happiness? ‘Tr: 
BAPoLto end you will be suprised at your success 


Then 
Clean 





EDUCATIONAL. 


ovat HOLLY (N.“%.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
ENRY M. WALRADT (YALz), Principal. 


ETZGER nae LNG al Oaztate, Pa., for youns 
ladies, Reopens Se it. 18, ealthful, home- 
e, thorough instruction. Miss mee L. DEXTER. 


Mie oo Ladies, 80 Pin aap DA hedelnie: 
r ne elphia. 
bewius hope 2a 


DERGARTNERS TRAINED. 


pportunities afforded. Address Oswe) 
K State Nopmal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y 


IVERSIDE (Wellesie rator Renee 
Yr an ub burndsie. ‘NM ‘Mass, Ki hth sear 


ns Ocee: Miss Dewia T. SMITH, Principal, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
sine THE RE snk. DR. WonDEN, 


Street, Philadelphia. 


armas C7 ottiee sapetS UTR. 
POUGH K EEPSIB, .N. 
= Roce can yh dra the branches of the Gradn- 
pos Bags or the** Preparatory for Mag " Home 
comforts and special care, MissS8aRau V. HH. BUTLER, 























& 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, “R=. 





"ear opens September 11. Healthful, bo Soeisliize, 
h, Illustrated circular. 
GEO, CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


USIO“ART-FLOCUTION, 2 


i ive val able Fenn yg Lan 
will re i recetve valu E. TOURJEE, : 








Boston, Mass, 


BEACON ACADEMY. Select home 
Pompey Home comforts, home care, College 
gd of wee. art, science. Corres- 

ee Moliclt 


SMITH, A.M., Prin- 
pal, Fishkill on Reken 3 Mee York. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S | 


for Totne. ilo at 3 } Bok ny oa Tey 
will re-open Septetober a 25, at «6 Bayard Street. 


SHORTHAND TEE eRe 


PHONOGRAPH 
thre greduates employed. Freetrial. Competent in 
ree months. Half courvxe, 6 lessons, 10 cents, Pam- 
ets free. Lingle’s College, 1330 Chestnut St., Phila. 


HORT-HAND &% fr Caistor 
of Books and helps 

ELF TAUCH Toorseit. instruction 
BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE ttt prayty INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WELLS COLLEGE, F BR WOMEN, 


AURORA, N. ¥. 
'VLL COLLEGIATE Course ofetudy. Location beauti- 
ful and healthful. Buildings eiegant. A refined Chris- 
tian home. ion begins Sept. 11, 1889. Send for 
catalogue. EK. S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 


RIDGETON, N. J. 
A home for t a boys. Select, thorough, healthy. 
a Bg play round. ‘Thirt; "second r. rms, 
es Principal, CALEB ALL B.A, (Eng.). 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


ACADEMY. 


Chesten SS epee Sorte — ber 1 


nan 
COURSES IN SoIviL aay conte ‘CHEMISTRY, 
ARCHITECTURE, A 
THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED Se a sacy CouRsEs. 
Circulars of Cor. CHAS. E. HYATT. President, 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA 


Re-opens the Seminary for Young Ladies at Morris- 
town, New Jersey, September 25. specweas instruc- 
tion in English, French, and German; usic and 
Art. Groundsample for recreation. Climate of Mor- 
ristown unsurpassed. Terms: Boarding pupils, 9600. 
Circulars on application. 


CLAVERACK CN. Y.) COLLEGE 


AND HUDSON RIverR INsTiTuTEe. Healthfully and 
Veautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. Af- 
fords -uperior advantages for thorough and systematic 
education to young men and women. Caretul attention 
iven by astrong faculty of experienced professors and 
hers to intellectual, social, moral, and Dy ey 
culture. A Couservatory of Music and Art of 
high gerade. 36th year opens Sept. 9. send for illus- 
trated catalogue. Rev. A. H. ACK, A.M., Pres’t. 





























a § +1 regard it as one of * 


> far rasIcan judge 

every- day reference.” 
*The only one thai 
defective across the watc¢s, as Chambers’ is on this side. 


vn at all compete is the American, but that is defect 
I alread 


best yet published. Tt is up with the times, and is especially full upon einen 
PRESIDENT SEELYE, Smith Colle, 
is @® very valuable work, — up to the requirements of a ‘evelopedia for 


, Northampton, Mass. 


F. SEWALL, Bangor Theological Seminary. 
fee on many foreign subjects ; 


y have Chambers’ and the American, with 


annuals to date, making up together what the International has in one.” 


PROF. Harsey, Lake Forest University, I'l. 


“ Its completeness, conciseness, accuracy, and freedom from technicalities, commend it to me as the 


IDEAL cyclopedia. It is complete enough for the scholar, without being too technical for the 


reader 


We. wish to secure a number of AGENTS for the sale g this work. Exclusive territ 
in our bust 


tmmedia’e and liberal compensation, ateit 


oer 


ation, 


Pror. JACOBS, eats cena 


as ability ang ompivtanee Sear 





For further information, apply to SUBSCRIPTION Dues naan 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. 








EDU ATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Ww Mf ape STREET BOARDING 
Schdut for youn ladies and misses 


A 
Miss J. TRAUT: , 4801 Walnut 8t., st. Phila, Pa. 


INDEN HALL SEMINARY, A (MORAVIAN) 
School for bg — a ung Ladies, at Lititz, 

po aa County, Pa. A safe, comfortable 
school home; thorough n mnethods : careful oversight 
of the individual pupils; advanced courses of study. 





BETHLEHEM, PA. Boarding Senool for 


ool 
Girls. ic course. desired, 


224 Academ if 
pupils prepared fo! for coliege. F. I. WatsH, Principal. 


ISS BARTLETT’S (formerly Miss NOTT’S) 

HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

LADIES, 33 Wall St., New Haven, ‘onn. Thorough 
preparation for college. Circulars on application. 





Absolutely Pure. 


Lpewdes seve x3 rd Pah of purity, strength 
cmacel thant HA ordinaiy 
a cat ites and oat oe ot be. sold | Jags poe ition with the multi. 
tude of low t short weight alum or phosphate pow. 


i wy only :r Royal Bakmine Powozr Co, 
LODCE & PARLOR 


CHURCH fvenizan 


Lome Manufacturers in the Country 
8. ¢C.8 LL & ©0o., - Boston, Mass, 


BAXTER C. SWAN 
CHURCH, HALL ax> LODG 
FURNITUR 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Nt aes 


anion and 
Write for hs 


information to 
44 
‘senior 














Rochester,N.Y. 
Livingston Park Seminary  oonent*s:aring 
the best culture and home care for Serr Soo — 
should send for ius(rated civoniaes. 31st 
Sept. 26, 1889, Mrs. C. M. CURTIS, Predpae 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, Fouttse sles 
and healthful, Course wiaty liberal and 
Thirty-first year begins MARY EVA ll, 1889. 
Miss EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 
EsT WALNUTSTREETSEMINARY for 


Young La‘ties. 23d year. Is poo for giv- 
ing & su superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic, and 











“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to pupils cured: Mr. Charles W. pte el 
= that and Mr. Wiil Gould, Aurora on Cayu 
ke, N. Y.' Also to Mr. John D. ‘Wattles, Publ 
of The Sunday School Tim: 
Send for ot page pamphlet 103 to BE. 8. JOH NSTON’S 
Institute, N. E. cor. llth & Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STAMMERERS 


Are referred to Dr. Alvah Hovey, Newton Centre. For 
testimonials, address Mrs. E. J. E. THORPE, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 








repara' Departments; also in Music and Art. 
Mas. HEN IE. TA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Philad’a. 
BOYS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS. 

0 Pre as for any college aud for 

s busine ess, Teachers are all _— 

graduates, Gvmnastum Ball, bee poe iy 
4. A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Freehold 


lin 
>) I stitute. 





ENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY anp LADIES’ 
P COLLEGE, Coaivebiont 


year. Offe srare educational! facil for 
Terms moderate. mee veteng healthful. . Steam heat- 


in 3 fire escai 
isa THOS HANLON, D.D., President, 





@R YOUNG MEN inclined to Pulmonary 


BOYS ees tiuciie Tae 


te course of . 
Neel Porky hinery Aces 


TWO CHOICE SCHOOLS. 


BRCOKE HALL. for Girls and Young Lad 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, for _— and 


Young Men. 
Swirnint C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M. Moa ‘arvard uate), 


Media, Pennsylvania (near Philadelphia). 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 fgom Chestnut St., 1 px oy a. = 
OGoNnTz, the = ous eens Se seat of JAY 

will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept. 25th, 
For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Monee Pa, 


Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, 
Miss Sytvia J. EastTMAN. 


R NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. ¥. 
Preparatory and Busimess tor Young Men. Col- 
lege for Ladies. Modern buildings. 12 teachers. 
Languages, Engineering, Type Writing, Drawing, 
Painting, and Music. 8 vacancies for Ladies in the 
West Endowment. $250. Year opens Sept. 17. 
Catalogues of W. H. BANNISTER, A.M. 


pe go prea tbnnen 


Yorciana 
are to bc had at the 








Prinet Emerita, 
Miss as. DILLAYR 








HE PENNSYLVANIA 
—eAe COLLEGE. 
Fall session opens Septembe: Examinations 
for admission, September 10. ‘fe buildings and 
rg wreatty increase the facilities for instruc- 
on in all Beery Courses in gg poor 
Chemistry Botany,and Horticulture, Civil, Mechani- 
Electrica Engi mages ond | in General 
a ein Modern jal courses 
for ladies. Tuition Tree Es Ee bnoinrent or 
the ee vo, free room-ren For catalogue 
other information 
THE PRESIDENT, State College, Centre Co., Pa. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL COURSE. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND: LITERATURE, ART, 
PHYSICS, AND POLITICAL. ECONOMY. 


150,000 ENROLLED. 
SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 


Address CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, 





PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSFV 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604, 





A.B.& -E.LSHAM, 


ww, ApPun & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 














Great 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
CHINA SILK 


 SyKS ms 


The most remarkable ever known. 


8,000 YARDS 


94-inch real China Silks, 
at 68 cents. 


The most beautiful in quality and design yet shown. 
. eae truly interesting to every lover of fine China 


The very best China =o sold in Chicago or New 


York this season at $1. no better in quality or 
design than this lot. 


Order samples at once. 


| CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


, 
O’NEILLS, 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street,’New York. 
pry ma ie porcecenas dealersin Dry Goods, Millinery, 
the United States, Send for Samplesand prices. 


FOR * CLEANFAST” 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
a@ F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. Money 
refunded if they ienin the feet or fade. THE CLEAN- 


Fast Hosrizry Co., 925 way, New York. 


ARE YOUR SHOES INSURED ? 


Every _shoedealer can sell youn shoes containing 
Insured Hub Gore, if you insist. If vour dealer won't 
supply you, we will, out of the 100,000 dealers selling 
them, name one in your locality, if you will write us, 

MUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. 
ARPET buyers had better purchaseof J. & J. 
DOBSON ,>509 ChestnutStreet, Phila- 
delphia, in order to receive full value for their 


money. They retail carpets of their own make, 
which are reliable in every ¥ way. 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best ior churches, stores, or residences. »end for 
circular. Give measures for anestimate. H.S. NOR- 
TH ROP, 18 Rose STREET, | NEw YORK. 

Limited, 607 


TOOLS "eae. 


Send 2 cents for Temrotel catalog: 




















PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & ( & C0, | 


SURAT CORES. BANNERS, $I 50.to $10 


Silk or merino. Alse 
iron bafner stands, 75c 


Send for illustraved 
price-list. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 


more, Md. 
Send for ilustrated catalogue. 


The GREAT LIGHT 








CHURCH 





Established 1857, 


Dow's be deceived by cheap imitations. 
IP. deecivea © Pearl St., N. Ye 
CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS | 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed,or nosale. Ke 
timate given of cost and descriptive cats 
logue furnished on a oee 


A. J. EN E 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, _ Pa 


CHURCH waeeeee REFLECTOR CO, 
Washington St., memes. 3 
LI CG HT ae ic t., Philadelp sy Fa, 


an St., Chi 
McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Beiis 
Curmers anp Prats ~ Cc Surenes "ue 
Send for Price and Catale; Addr cad 
cSHANE & CO4 


“iinithere, Mas 











H. 
Mention this paper. 








DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 


ARM ———# 


ot, ordering ‘goods, or in coubian inquiry scares 
nything advertised in this paper, you will oblige Ue 
isher, as well as the advertiser, stating that you 
| saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 














y Times intends to admit advertisements that are trustwo 
The Sunday School only - -4 


il refund to su! 


. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
bers any money that they lose thereby, a8 i Sie 





